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Lshoweuniees and Printers know that the qual- 





ity of their work depends largely upon the 
printing surface of the paper. They recommend 
La Monte Safety Papers because they know 
they will be able to turn out checks and other 
negotiable instruments that will defy alter- 





ation and of which everyone can be proud. 
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Remember this, Mr. Banker 


INVENTORY is quickly 


converted into Warehouse Receipts .... by 


field Warehousing 4y Douglas-Guardian 


—a nation-wide service backed by over 17 years of specialized experience 


In your quest for profitable and sound ways to place loan funds, get in touch with your 
nearest Douglas-Guardian office. A competent representative will gladly call without 
obligation. He’ll answer your questions about inventory financing . . . how Douglas- 
Guardian brings the warehouse to the inventory and issues Warehouse Receipts. {Prac- 
tically puts the collateral in your vaults}. 


— 


Also he'll suggest practical methods of locating inventory loan opportunities. 
Factory inventories on the average are high. Opportunities i in inventory financing / 
are great, and the “surface is barely being scratched.” Py < 


Mail the coupon to tell us you’re interested. Can also be used to request our 4 a 
FREE Booklet, “Financing ven Modern Way.” AG 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service . . . Regional Service Offices at: 


New Orleans, La. Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
118 N. Front St. Union Trust “erg 100 W. oN St. 50 oe a 485 California St. 
Dallas, Texas Roch Atlan Eas Portland, Ore. 
Tower Petroleum Bidg. Commerce Bids. 1715 ieee < S. W. 428 South St 209 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 
Memphis, Tenn. _~ ringfield, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, . Tampa, Fla. 
106 Porter Bidg. olland Bidg. Union Commerce Bldg. Garfield Bid 416 Tampa St. é He x ron 
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N THE present war, economic 
warfare plays a major part and 
warring nations must adopt 

methods to ensure the flow of raw 
materials and to conserve their re- 
sources. 

Prior to the war, certain nations 
endeavored to regulate their inter- 
national trade by exchange and 
export-import regulations. Since 
the beginning of the war, however, 
practically all foreign countries 
have imposed laws that regulate the 
movement of goods and funds 
across their borders. 

While all the regulations are 
based upon the same principle, the 
technical measures adopted by each 
country differ. The financing of 
exports and imports, the handling 
of foreign collections, foreign ex- 
change trading and the transfer of 
funds abroad require, therefore, a 
thorough knowledge of conditions, 
laws, and regulations of each coun- 
try and understanding of possible 
future trends. 

Financing Of Exports 

American Regulations: The Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 is designed to 
keep American interests out of 
areas involved in the present hos- 
tilities. The authors of the Act 
recognized that the territories and 
possessions of the belligerent coun- 
tries are located in many areas far 
removed from the actual war zones, 
and in order not to restrict normal 
American trade where the possi- 
bility of “incidents” is remote, 
relative provisions have been made 
in the Act. All navigable waters of 
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the world have been divided into 
three zones: 

Zone 1—Combat Area 

Zone 2—Danger Zone 

Zone 3—Safe Zone 


Under the Act it is unlawful for 
any person to export from the 
United States to any other State 
arms, munitions or implements of 
war without first obtaining a license 
from the Secretary of State; and 
no person may sell arms, munitions 
or implements of war to any person 
in a belligerent State on credit. 
Title must be transferred before 
export. It is unlawful for any per- 
son in the United States to pur- 
chase, sell or exchange bonds, 
securities or other obligations of a 
belligerent country or its subdivi- 
sions issued after November 4, 1939, 
or to make a loan or extend credit 
to such governments, subdivision or 
person representing same. 


It is unlawful to export or trans- 
port from the United States to any 
belligerent State named in the 
Proclamation of the President any 
article or materials (except copy- 
right articles) until all rights, title 
and interest therein have been 
transferred to some foreign govern- 
ment, agency, institution, associa- 
tion, partnership, corporation or 
individual. The transfer of title is 
now defined as follows: 


The goods of peace must continue to move even in times of war, but 
must do so under new and vastly different sets of rules. This authori- 





Foreign Business Under War Conditions 


Transfer of title is required for 
shipment to any port of a bellig- 
erent in the Combat Area or Danger 
Zone, and to any port in the Safe 
Zone if on a belligerent vessel. 

Transfer of title is not required 
to a neutral port in any zone or 
area on any vessel, or to a bel- 
ligerent port in the Safe Zone on 
a neutral vessel, or for overland 
shipments to Canada. 

Transfer of title may be accom- 
plished by the issuance of a straight 
Bill of Lading to the foreign buyer 
or pursuant to an agreement be- 
tween the shipper and the buyer 
under which all rights, title and 
interest in the goods have been 
transferred to the foreign buyer 
prior to the delivery of the goods 


to an ocean carrier. Such fact must ° 


be indicated on the records of the 
shipper. 

There are no restrictions on the 
extension of credit to nationals of 
belligerent countries not represent- 
ing their governments provided the 
credit is not for the financing of 
arms, munitions or implements of 
war. 

Under regulations issued by the 
Post Office, articles and materials 
cannot be dispatched to belligerent 
countries, their dependencies and 
possessions until the sender files a 
declaration under oath that all 
rights, title and interest therein 
have been transferred to foreign 
ownership. No articles or materials 
will be accepted in the air mail for 
dispatch by transatlantic air 
service to belligerent countries. The 


tative digest clears away for you much of the complexity and con- 
fusion beclouding international commerce in a war-torn world. 
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same ruling applies to a number 
of neutral countries, mail for which 
passes through certain belligerent 
countries. 

Checks, drafts, securities, bills of 
lading, commercial credits and 
other evidence of indebtedness or 
interest which at the time of mail- 
ing require an endorsement or sig- 


nature of a definite person for 
transfer, whether or not the en- 
dorsement is made prior to mailing 
or must be made upon negotiation 
at destination, may be forwarded 
by sea mail and transatlantic air 
mail to all countries, including bel- 
ligerent countries. 

Financing Of Exports 

Foreign Regulations: The most 
desirable arrangement for the 
financing of American exports is 
an Irrevocable Confirmed Credit in 
Dollars payable against presenta- 
tion of shipping documents to an 
American bank. This method pro- 
vides maximum protection. Risk 
may be involved, however, when 
the Credit specifies “On Board” 
Bills of Lading and the manufac- 
turer is unable to obtain shipping 
space before the expiration of the 
Credit. Irrevocable Credits in for- 
eign currency available by draft 
on a foreign bank are less desirable 
since they entail greater risks to 
the shipper. 


With the outbreak of the war, 
countries of the British Empire as 
well as France imposed a number 
of restrictions regulating their im- 
ports. In the early part of Septem- 
ber regulations were issued in Great 
Britain prohibiting all dealings in 
foreign exchange except through 
official channels. A prior import 
license and exchange permit is re- 
quired on all imports into Great 
Britain, whether by parcel post or 
freight. The importation of a num- 
ber of non-essential commodities 
was restricted. 


When opening import Credits, it 
is necessary for the British bank to 
satisfy itself that the goods are im- 
ported under the government 
licensing regulations and that the 
importation does not contravene the 
provisions of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. 


In Canada importers are required 
to make application for the pur- 
chase of goods in foreign countries 
and foreign exchange is issued only 
upon presentation of documentary 
evidence of the completion of the 
import transaction. No person may 
import goods except under and in 
accordance with the license granted. 

During September, 1939, the 
French government created an of- 
fice for Exchange under the super- 
vision of the Bank of France. The 
importation into France and colo- 
nies of all merchandise was made 
subject to special import license 
and a certificate is required to the 
effect that delivery of foreign ex- 
change has been authorized or that 
importation does not require pay- 


ment in foreign exchange. 

In most neutral countries import 
restrictions were intensified with 
the outbreak of the war. In a num- 
ber of countries, particularly in 
South America, the consignee may 
obtain the goods against payment 
of the dollar equivalent in local 
currency. The currency is deposited 
subject to eventual permission by 
the Exchange authorities to recon- 
vert the exchange dollars for trans- 
mission to the United States. While 
an undertaking is usually given by 
the foreign importer assuming re- 
sponsibility for the fluctuation, 
losses are frequently incurred when 
the exchange declines. Local funds 
deposited are often tied up for a 
considerable length of time. 

When discounting foreign drafts, 
banks must take into consideration 
the existing exchange restrictions 
and the possibility of the imposition 
of additional restrictions. Consid- 
eration must also be given to the 
Allied blockade. The British au- 
thorities issue certificates known 
as “Navicerts”’ for shipments to 
neutral countries. Goods covered 
by Navicerts are not subject to 
examination. 

Financing Of Imports: The im- 
portation of goods from belligerent 
and some neutral countries is regu- 
lated by laws imposed by those 
countries. The main object of the 
regulations is to conserve necessary 
commodities and to prevent the 
flight of capital. Even before the 
war a number of countries required 
that their exporters surrender to 
the Control authorities foreign ex- 
change derived from the sale of 
goods abroad against payment of 
local currency at a fixed rate. 

During September, 1939, the 
French government required that 
exports from France and French 
colonies and possessions be paid 
for in francs purchased at the 
official Paris rate. This rate was 
much higher than the New York 
rate and increased the cost of im- 
ports from France correspondingly. 
This requirement, however, was 
later rescinded. 

In March, 1940, the British gov- 
ernment issued regulations requir- 
ing that payment for exports of 
whiskey, furs, rubber, tin and jute 
be made at the official London 
sterling rate which is considerably 
higher than the free sterling quoted 
in the New York market. 

The Commonwealth of Australia 
issued similar regulations for all 
exports. Credits for exports from 
Australia payable in sterling must 
now be advised through London 
and registered with the Exchange 
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authorities. An undertaking must 
be given that exchange will be pur- 
chased at the official London rate. 

Canada requires payment for its 
exports in U. S. dollars or in Cana- 
dian dollars at the official rate, 
which is much higher than the 
rate quoted in the New York free 
market. 

These restrictions create an un- 
certain situation with regard to the 
cost of imported goods. The im- 
porter who contracted for com- 
modities prior to the issuance of 
regulations obtains his goods at a 
lower price than the importer who 
purchases his goods after the regu- 
lations have been issued. The same 
uncertainty applies to the purchase 
of foreign exchange to cover future 
commitments. When new regula- 
tions prohibit the use of exchange 
purchased in the free market, it be- 
comes necessary for the importer 
to dispose of his exchange, possibly 
at a loss, and buy new exchange at 
the official rate. 

Shipping space is not readily ob- 
tainable at present and importers 
of goods must assure themselves 
that their merchandise will not be 
stored at a dock in Europe until 
boat space is available. This con- 
tingency can be eliminated by 
stipulating “On Board” Bills of 
Lading in the import Letter of 
Credit. Under this arrangement the 
shipper will not be paid until the 
shipment is actually loaded on a 
boat. There is another reason why 
“On Board” Bills of Lading should 
be required on import Credits: In- 
surance companies will now insure 
against war risk only while the 
merchandise is waterborne, and 
when payment is made before the 
merchandise is actually loaded on 
a steamer, there is a possibility of 
loss through destruction of the 
goods by air raids or other war 
causes. 

The Transfer Of Funds 

To Foreign Countries: The trans- 
fer of funds to foreign countries for 
commercial purposes is more or 
less a simple matter. While in 
some countries foreign exchange 
must be purchased at the official 
tate which is usually higher than 
the New York free rate, the ex- 
change of a number of countries 
can be purchased in the open mar- 
ket for transfer by mail, air mail 
and cable. 

The transfer of funds to travelers 
or for benevolent and personal pur- 
poses is a more complicated matter. 
Many continental countries have 
devised elaborate arrangements for 
this type of payment. 

Italy maintains three rates for 
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the lire: an official rate for com- 
mercial purposes; a lower rate for 
so-called “Emigrant” remittances; 
and still another rate for lire used 
by tourists. 


Jugoslavia permits the payment 
of Emigrant remittances against a 
special account which consists of 
75% Free Dinars and 25% Blocked 
Dinars. ° 

Romania permits the use of 
Blocked Lei for benevolent remit- 
tances which lei can be purchased 
at a substantial discount. 


Germany permits benevolent 
payments in limited amounts in 
so-called “Registered Marks” de- 
rived through the liquidation of 
Standstill Credits. For the Polish 
territory occupied by Germany, 
remittances are made against an 
account consisting of 50% Free 
Marks and 50% Registered Marks. 
The combined mark is then con- 
verted into zloty at the rate of two 
zloty for one mark. 


While most of the countries that 
have foreign exchange restrictions 
prohibit the importation of their 
own currency, some allow their na- 
tionals to receive currency from 
abroad. Currency of these countries 
can be purchased abroad at a sub- 
stantial discount and can be used 
for effecting payments to individ- 
uals. 


The transmission of funds to in- 
dividuals by utilizing Inland bal- 
ances or by shipping currency 
requires familiarity with the laws 
of the country of payment, as vio- 
lation of any existing regulations 
results in the confiscation of the 
funds and criminal prosecution of 
the recipients. 


The designation of “Inland” or 
“Blocked” currencies is merely for 
bookkeeping purposes, since there 
is only one kind of paper money in 
each country. The beneficiaries re- 
ceive the same notes whether the 
order is executed in free currency, 
in Inland currency, or against any 
other type of account. 


The transfer of funds from for- 
eign countries is subject to strict 
control. All countries having ex- 
change restrictions require a 
special permit for the transfer of 
capital across their borders or for 
the payment of funds by a resident 
to a foreigner within the country. 
Caution must therefore be exercised 
in the purchase of drafts drawn on 
foreigners or when advancing funds 
against deposits in foreign banks. 

Conclusion: While it is more dif- 
ficult at present to transact busi- 
ness with foreign countries, a well- 
informed foreign department may 


conduct its business with a normal 
degree of safety. The importer, 


exporter or foreign trader now 
depends more than ever on his bank 
for advice and guidance, and the 
bank that keeps abreast with de- 
velopments in foreign countries can 
render a valuable service to its 
clients. 
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Wasted Time And Errors Reduced 


By simplifying expense distribution with a practical system, 
the author has made needed savings for his institution. The 


plan can be easily adopted by other institutions. 


IMPLIFICATION of general ex- 
S pense distribution procedure 

to provide the requisite audit 
control with a minimum of clerical 
detail and executive effort has been 
attained in the Madison-Crawford 
National Bank of Chicago through 
the development of a one-time 
operating system, designed by the 
writer. 

Increased efficiency, reflected in 
reduction of labor and elimination 
of unnecessary errors, has been 
assured as a result of its inaugura- 
tion. 

Before taking up in detail the 
operating procedure of our ad- 
vanced method of expense distribu- 
_ tion and control, visualize the fol- 
lowing picture: A _ bank setup 
where the expense items are posted 
individually in the general ledger, 
and later spread by hand. Under 
such conditions, the business of 
maintaining the expense distribu- 
tion ledger is obviously a _ task 
which will take up a considerably 
longer period of time than neces- 
sary each month, regardless of 
whether it is the responsibility of 
the general bookkeeper, the duty 
of a teller or clerk, or a function of 
the auditing division of the comp- 
troller’s department. Moreover, due 
to the manner in which such records 
are posted, they are often inac- 
curate. 

To eliminate these needless and 
costly methods, we have put into 
active service a one-time operating 
system, composed of a four-copy 
expense check setup, interleaved 
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Auditor, Madison-Crawford National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois 


with carbon strips—the use of 
which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

A separate color is used for each 
form in the set to facilitate the 
handling of the various copies, to 
save time, and to avoid errors. The 
color arrangement has been de- 
signed in such a way that it will 
not conflict with forms recently 
designed for similar installations in 
various departments. The principle 
is, that when a form must be used 
in a certain way, or referred to a 
specific person or division, the color 
will designate at a glance its dis- 
position. It is easier to assort by 
color, thereby reducing the likeli- 
hood of a form being sent to the 
wrong division or official. 

The several parts of this carbon 
set are as follows: 


1. The first copy, green in color, 
is the original check which 
has been designed for open- 
face envelopes. The check is 
perforated so that the lower 
portion, which carries the de- 
scription of the transaction, 
for which payment is being 
made, may be detached and 
used for the files of the payee. 
Small lines at either end of the 
stub, indicate to the typist 
that the invoice information 
cannot extend below them, as 
it would impair the value of 


the other copies. With the par- 
ticulars appearing on the stub 
and the name and address of 
the vendor typed on the check, 
no accompanying letter or 
typed envelope is necessary. 


. The second copy, white in 
color, represents the expense 
check register. This copy is 
perforated in the same manner 
as the check itself, the lower 
half of which is destroyed in 
this institution, as the manage- 
ment feels that the informa- 
tion pertaining to the expendi- 
ures should be removed. Other 
banks, however, might find it 
advantageous to permit the 
description to remain thereon. 


Two divisions of the check 
register are maintained, one 
for paid and one for unpaid 
items. In this manner, an im- 
mediate reconciliation is se- 
cured by running the latter 
group of copies. This destroys 
the numerical sequence, which 
is, however, constantly main- 
tained by the use of the debit 
tickets explained immediately 
below. 


. The third copy, salmon in 
color, constitutes the debit 
tickets which are accumulated 
throughout the day. These 
copies are attached to a gen- 
eral debit ticket to substantiate 
the total appearing thereon, 
after the debit ticket has been 
posted to the general ledger. 
Individual items are not posted 


Seven Savings From The Use Of This Expense Plan 


1. No letter need accompany 
an outgoing check, nor is a 
typed envelope necessary as 
open-faced envelopes are the 
mailing medium. 

2. The listed check register 
has been eliminated. 


3. Reconcilements are effected 
with greater ease. 
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4. An accurate audit control 
over expense items is provided. 


5. The system reduces distri- 
bution and posting time by 
approximately 90%, since no 
description is now necessary. 
Only the last check of those 
written during the day in each 
classification carries the bal- 


ances “This Month” and “Year 
to Date.” This is accomplished 
by securing the total of checks 
issued and extending the total to 
these controls. 

6. A double check of distribu- 
tion is provided. 

7. An effective method of cost 
distribution is assured. 
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to this ledger; only the check 
numbers issued during the 
day, and the total thereof, are 
entered. The expense informa- 
tion is thus not revealed to 
anyone other than operating 
officials. 

4. The fourth copy, blue in color, 
and known as the auditor’s and 
expense distribution copy, car- 
ries with it two functions, 
namely, that of auditing the 
actual expenditure, and that of 
distributing the amount of the 
item to its proper classification. 

The chief feature of this copy 
is that it facilitates the han- 
dling of the miscellaneous bank 
expenses in such a manner 
that it provides an efficient 
routine as well as an effective 
control by which the official 
approval of all expenditures 
can be handled with a mini- 
mum of the executive officers’ 
time. It recognizes the fact that 
unless an efficient routine is 
achieved, based upon simpli- 
fied methods and procedure 
which can be made to func- 
tion without imposing unduly 
upon the time and rights of 
executive officials, any control 
setup tends to break down 
upon practical application. 

Under this system all bills must 

bear the approval of a designated 
official. These bills, when approved, 
are returned to the individual who 
has jurisdiction over the pad of 
blank expense checks. He distrib- 
utes in ink, on the auditor’s copy, 
the amounts of each check to the 
classification to which he feels the 
item should be charged. He then 
passes the bills and the correspond- 
ing blank checks to a typist who 
prepares the necessary checks. 


When the checks have been typed 
and completely filled in, they are 
passed together with the bills, to 
the auditor, who sees that they are 
in correct form, and that the ex- 
penditures were properly author- 
ized. After listing the amounts of 
the checks issued for the day, one 
“general expense” debit ticket is 
prepared by the typist for general 
ledger posting with an offsetting 
credit to the “expense checks pay- 
able” account to set up the bank’s 
liability, which, of course, is re- 
duced when checks are presented 
for payment. The check register 
copies are machine listed by the 
auditing department to make cer- 
tain that the totals agree with those 
posted to the general ledger. 
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This is the form which simplifies cost distribution procedure. Columns in the 
upper portion could be condensed to make room for additional departments, 
or otherwise revised to meet the requirements of the individual bank. 


Expense Distribution Procedure 


A number is assigned to each of 
the accounts shown on the auditor’s 
copy, ranging from 1 to 27, in an 
index placed in front of these ac- 
counts. These are filed in a loose- 
leaf binder. Guides on which ap- 
pear the number assigned to each 
account are placed before the dis- 
tributions for ready reference. For 
illustrative purposes, assume that 
10 bills have been paid for adver- 
tising totaling $367.50. This amount 
is recorded in the “This Month’s 
Total” space on the last numbered 
copy of this group, with the high- 
est number on top. This total is 
then added to the previous “Year 
to Date Total” amount, and the 
ten items are filed under the “ad- 
vertising” account guide which is 
assigned “No. 1.” 


Credit entries appear in a cer- 


tain number of these expense ac- 


counts. To provide for a suitable 
control over them, a copy of each 
such entry is forwarded to the 
auditing department for proper dis- 
tribution. 


The above procedure not only 
affords an accurate audit control, 
but also a running daily balance of 
each expense account for the cur- 
rent month as well as for the year 
to date. This is accomplished with- 
out the use of the old type pen and 
ink “Expense Distribution Book,” 
which is generally a cumbersome 
method of describing and distribut- 
ing expense items. This method 
also provides a double check of the 
distributions made by the origina- 


tor of the check at the time the. 


(Continued on page 366) 


This is the third carbon of the expense check, the others being the expense 
check register and the expense account debit memo. Only the one illustrated 
carries the itemized distribution columns in the lower portion. 


EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION AND 
AUDITOR'S COPY 
MADISON-CRAWFORD NATIONAL BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


Ace Advertising Assoc. 
124 Blank St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


DATE OF 
INVOICE 


N° 4793 


February 1, 49 


COPY 


BALANCES 


THIS MONTH YEAR TO DATE 


: 2 Ys3i 


EXPE NSE DISTRIBU TION 


_ DESCRIPTION 





1/31/40 








advertising for the month of January, 1940 
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. Special Check For Bill-Payment Service 


By accepting one check to pay all the current bills of a customer, this 
bank earns extra fees for transmitting the right amounts to creditors. 


HEN Henry Jones visits the 

savings department in the 

Marquette National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, to de- 
posit his pay check, he receives two 
receipts—the teller’s entry in his 
passbook, and a slip of paper con- 
taining a list of Henry’s current 
debts marked with a “paid” stamp. 
The latter signifies that Jones’ cur- 
rent bills—doctor bills, insurance 
bills, grocery bills and other obliga- 
tions are being taken care of by 
the bank. 

This Minneapolis bank not only 
deducts the amounts from Jones’ 
savings or commercial account, but 
actually makes out and signs the 
checks, mailing them to the doc- 
tors, grocers, insurance companies, 
gas companies, stores, and others 
to whom he owes money. 

The Marquette Bill Paying Ter- 
minal has made a hit with folks in 
Minneapolis. Anyone, whether or 
not he is a customer of the bank, 


By J. K. NOVINS 


can arrange to have his bills paid 
through the bank at a nominal 
charge. 

All a customer needs to do is to 
bring his bills to the bank and make 
out one order which he hands to 
the savings teller—and the bank 
does the rest. 

The Bill Payment Terminal was 
inaugurated both as an accommoda- 
tion to customers and as a profit 
producing service for the bank. 
No item costs more than a dime, 
and most of them cost only five 
cents. The latter fee is applied to 
public service bills and many of 
the local items, such as payments 
to department stores. The ten-cent 
fee is applied to out-of-town bills, 
and to local items that travel alone. 
These costs include the making out 
of the check and its mailing to the 
destination. 


This “Bill Payment Terminal’ makes it unnecessary to run all over town every 
month, paying current bills. Incidentally, this special service is a double benefit 
to the bank—in addition to the fees which it earns, it has been largely responsible 
for the opening of many new savings and commercial accounts. 


| Margetie 
| TERMINAL 


von 
| OPEN 


The reason why the Marquette 
National Bank can perform this 
service at such low cost is that most 
of the mailings are grouped in one 
check per payee. For instance, al] 
remittances to the local public 
utility are mailed in one envelope 
and at one postage cost. Out-of- 
town items involve more postage 
cost. Likewise, the ten-cent fee ap- 
plies to a local item which cannot 
be grouped with other items for 
mailing to the same destination. 
However, there is one condition— 
the minimum charge for any group 
of bills paid for one customer is 
twenty-five cents. 

All Jones need do is to list his cur- 
rent obligations on the form pro- 
vided for that purpose, giving the 
name and address of each person 
or firm, and the amount due. The 
savings teller totals the amounts, 
adding the service charge, based 
on the number of items. This total 
is then deducted from the custom- 


The Check-Paying 


Routine 


1. The customer hands the sav- 
ings teller his current bills and a 
payment order. 


2. The payment order is the 
basis for deducting the total 
amount from the customer's ac- 
count. 


3. One cashier's check is 
made for each creditor. 


4. The list of all debtors and 
the amounts owed is typed on a 
stub of the special check. 


5. The creditor’s bookkeeper 
uses the stub as a credit memo 
for all accounts listed. 


6. The debtor is given a re- 
ceipt by the bank at the time he 
signs a “bill payment order” and 
pays the bank one amount for 
the total of bills. 
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On the bill payment order (top) the customer 
lists all of the creditors and the amount to be 


paid to each. If, in any instance, the customer MARQUETTE NATIONAL BANK SELL PATENT ¢ 5 
does not have the creditor's bill at hand, the Wat funds herewh please pas cbr ascot bed below. ay —Ayp— 9 


teller makes out an individual payment order 
my ZC) 7h des De Lta a : 


(second from top) which accompanies the 

check to that creditor. In this illustration, Mr. tha \ ‘ 

Jones (No. 174) is the only customer making a ee 
ment to J. M. Roe, Inc. If there were others, 

they would be added to this check, the dupli- 

cate of which is used by the bookkeeper as a 

credit memo. 


er’s account. If he has no account, 96 ures. 

qQuette B he simply pays the amount to the ‘785° * 344 dre 
1 this teller. The duplicate copy of the —— 
tmost # order is retained by the customer 
nm one® as his receipt. ‘ | re Oe 1939 
om all Both the original and the duplicate MARQUETTE BILL parhacrtf” TERMINAL 
public bears a “paid” stamp. Each order PAYMENT ©} i 4% \ 
velope Bi. given a number, and this account To be Sed wut in shea of 2 
ut-of- number is transferred to each check 
ostage B which the bank mails as directed. PAY 70 
a The check has a perforated voucher 
— stub which bears the account num- at is g 
1s for ber and a description of all the PAID BY 
ation. payments included in it so that ADDRESS 
an the payee can credit the various 
group accounts properly. 
—s The check and voucher is made 
in duplicate, the carbon copy being 
retained for filing. It is removed 
from the file only when the item 
has been paid. 

Only one other form is used. In 
the absence of a bill, the customer 
is required to fill out a “Payment 
Order” form for each item with 
the name and address of the payee, 
the amount, and his own name and 
address. This accompanies the re- 
mittance. 

The savings teller, who also looks 
after the details of the Payment 
Terminal service, files the orders 
and the duplicates of the checks. 
He maintains both alphabetical and 
numerical files for cross reference. 
All receipts are credited to a Gen- 
eral Ledger Bill Payment Service 
Control Account, and a regular 
posting machine is employed in 
this connection. 

The work of the terminal is 
greatly facilitated because the 
majority of remittances are made 
to relatively few payees—the local 
utility companies and department 
stores. Thus, all items intended for 
the local gas company are placed 
in one group and mailed in one 
envelope, requiring one address 
and one postage. 

The service has appealed espe- 
cially to those who have no check- 
ing accounts. Being operated in 
connection with the savings de- 
partment, it has caused many to 
Open accounts, and from that stand- 


(Continued on page 367) 
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T WAS a rather dramatic in- 
cident. In the office of the 
superintendent of a large divi- 
sion of a; nationally known corpo- 
ration, were seated a senior man- 
agement engineer from a reputable 
New York firm, the plant superin- 
tendent, and the author of this 
short story. 

The superintendent in question 
was a hard working executive with 
years of practical experience in his 
chosen field of endeavor; and yet, 
from an exhaustive report just 
completed, his plant was below 
normal in efficiency and, naturally, 
profit. The general office of the 
firm, dissatisfied with his results 
for some time, finally called in this 
management consultant for his re- 
action. To assist him in accumulat- 
ing and interpreting the records 
from which his report was to 
emerge finally, and to lend aid 
wherever necessary, your corres- 
pondent was chosen. 

The report so far discussed was 
a trifle confusing. Nothing of con- 
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sequence was read that put a finger 
on the major trouble. 
The plant facilities were ade- 


quate; employees satisfied with 
working condition, hours, and 
wages; balance sheet fair; and 


market analysis revealed a steady 
increase in demand for the plant’s 
commodities. 

Frankly, at this point of the con- 
ference, the superintendent was a 
bit disgusted with the findings of 
the report. 

Then the management engineer, 
to whom I shall always owe a debt 
of gratitude, opened up on his 
analysis of the executive personnel 
—and therein lay the trouble. It 
was not with the office staff, nor 
with the junior executives and fore- 
men—but with the superintendent 
himself. 

There was a tenseness in the air 
created by the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the contents of the report 
from this point forward. 

Having discovered in his course 
of analysis that the superintendent 


Letting 
The 
Elephants 


Go By 





Here is an important lesson 
for bank executives which 
the author learned from an 
experience with a borrow- 
ing corporation. It is for 
personal use and promises 
great improvement in effi- 
ciency and much increased 
personal satisfaction as well. 


By HAROLD E. ZARKER 


Treasurer, Princeton Bank and Trust Co., 
Princeton, New Jersey 





enjoyed hunting, the engineer ap- 
proached his tedious task with 
weighed words of a psychologist. 

Facing the chief executive re- 
sponsible for the conditions which 
culminated in the report, he simply 
said: “You’ve been shooting at mice 
and letting the elephants go by.” 

In my previous visits to this 
plant, I had seen the same man 
(who now heard this figure of 
speech leveled at him so coolly) 
thrown into violent fits of rage 
over trivial irregularities; yes, to 
the extent of tearing his hat from 
his head and jumping on it until 
it was in shreds. So, naturally, |! 
expected nothing short of a riot. 
But a strange thing was happening. 
We could hear him whispering to 
himself—“You’ve been shooting at 
mice and letting the elephants g0 
by.” 

By the time the shock of that 
statement was over, the conclusion 
of the report was being read, evi- 
dencing that despite the fact that 
he had been working at top speed 
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Here Are Twelve Elephants To Shoot At 


1. A revised authority and re- 
sponsibility chart. 

2. A salary plan predicated 
upon the productivity and prob- 
ability of each employee. 

3. Scientific 
funds. 

4. Flexibility budgetary con- 
trol. 


5. Accrual accounting and in- 
ternal audit control. 


conversion of 


6. Cost analysis and control. 


7. Comprehensive service 
charges based on costs. 


for at least 14 hours a day, for 
years, he was so burdened with 
details that management problems 
and policies were frozen on his 
desk. 

A lengthy list of the functions 
that consumed his time was pre- 
sented to him, opposite each of 
which was marked either “ele- 
phants” or “mice”. Segregated in 
this way were those functions that 
were sufficiently important to war- 
rant the time of the chief executive 
of the plant, and those that should 
be handled before they reached his 
desk. Those falling under the latter 
category were delegated to his able 
assistants. To his own list, now 
greatly shrunk, were added several 
important functions—more  ele- 
phants, if you please—especially 
designed to synchronize operations 
to the end that his balance sheet 
would reflect the necessary in- 
creases in profit. 

So successfully had that idea 
worked out that, for the 14 years 
that have elapsed since that in- 
cident, I have been conscious con- 
tinually of the statement—‘“You’ve 
been shooting at mice and letting 
the elephants go by”. 

What connection has all this with 
bankers? Well, I’m glad you ask 
that question—the answer may sur- 
prise you! 

Won’t you make this simple test... 

Even if you do have an “authority 
and responsibility chart’, disregard 
it for the moment, and ask each 
Officer to prepare a list of all the 
duties that consume his time. 

Arrange these lists in the order 
of your officers’ executive author- 
ity. 

A Put the salary at the top of each 
st. 
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8. Customer cultivation and 
new business development. 


9. Adequate and accurate 
financial and operating data for 
officers and directors. 


10. Development of a _ sales- 
mindedness, a selling attitude 
among employees. 


11. An operating and standard 
procedure manual (kept up to 
date). 


12. Modern and efficient mech- 
anization, simplification and 
synchronization of operations. 


Now, study these records and see 
how much of each officer’s time is 
spent shooting at mice (those func- 
tions that can be delegated to some 
one in a junior capacity) while let- 
ting the elephants (functions equal 
to their ability and salary) go by. 

The president of a national bank, 
with assets slightly under ten mil- 
lion dollars, in a main line town 
a few miles west of Philadelphia 
who made such a list, disclosed 
that he was shooting at quite a few 
mice, among which was the prepa- 
ration of earning and dividend 
statements and call reports. 

I’m sure you can now readily 
differentiate between “mice” and 
“elephants” in your bank. Routine 
and fundamental details that with 
proper organization and supervision 
practically control themselves; 
operations that can’t be eliminated 
or changed frequently (after the 
one best method is found); func- 
tions that can be standardized and 
detailed in a manual of procedure; 
these are a few of the “mice”. 

Since you and your officers have 
only a few “elephants” to shoot at 
over and beyond the obvious exe- 
cutive problems of personnel, in- 
vestments, credits, loans, other real 
estate, taxes, earnings, and the like, 
you now might want to bag a few 
more of the following variety: 

1. A revised authority and re- 
sponsibility chart. 

2. A salary plan predicated upon 
the productivity and profitability 
of each employee. 

3. Scientific conversion of funds. 

4. Flexible budgetary control. 


5. Accrual accounting and inter- 
nal audit control. 


6. Cost analysis and control. 


7. Comprehensive service charges 
based on costs. 

8. Customer cultivation and new 
business development. 


9. Adequate and accurate finan- 


cial and operating data for officers 
and directors. 


10. Development of a sales- 


mindedness, a selling attitude 
among employees. 

11. An operating and standard 
procedure manual (kept up to 
date). 

12. Modern and efficient mechan- 
ization, simplification and synchro- 
nization of operations. 


As executive officers, let’s take 


our eyes off of the mice and con- - 


centrate on the “elephants” and 
remember that the “mice” we turn 
over to those employees who will 
be future executives, will be “ele- 
phants” to them. 


Profit Sharing And Pension Plans 
(Their Creation And Tax Effect) 
By C. Morton Winslow, C. P. A. and 
K. Raymond Clark, Attorney. 
Published by Commerce Clearing 
House, Chicago; 192 pages, $2.00. 


The object of this volume, accord- 
ing to its authors, is to supply 
“readily available, practical and 
correlated information that might 
assist in the formation of profit 
sharing plans.” 


In less than 200 pages are con- 


tained compact discussions, cover- 
ing profit sharing and its incentive 
to profit making: the planning of a 
practical program: and the legisla- 
tive and administrative history of 
Federal Income Tax provisions. 
Under each of these major topics 
are numerous sub-headings. 


Plans now in successful opera- 
tion with some of the larger com- 
panies are reviewed briefly. The 
plan of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago is included in 
this review. The latter half of the 
book is devoted to the legal and 
income tax aspects of pension and 
profit-sharing plans. Legal citations 
and a topical index make the ma- 
terial both authoritative and readily 
accessible. 


Important Records Are 
Worth Protecting 


Bank correspondence includes 
many contracts, although they are 
in letters, and therefore, bank cor- 
respondence must be carefully filed 
and protected against possible fire. 
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A Bank Help Place Youth In Business? 


A clear statement of the employment situation from the standpoint of com- 


munity welfare would indicate that bank officers may have many opportu- 


ODAY, more than one bank 

officer is asked to play the role 

of vocational counselor by dis- 
traught parents and employment- 
seeking youth. Possibly because 
he occupies a position of public 
confidence—because people are in 
the habit of coming to him for 
other kinds of advice—because he 
is in a position to make educational 
loans—probably for these and a 
dozen other reasons, the com- 
munity banker appears to be the 
logical person to answer the well- 
worn question, “What shall I do 
for a living?” 

Every time this question is pro- 
pounded, a bank officer realizes the 
complex responsibilities of his po- 
sition. Time was when vocational 
counseling consisted of telling a 
youth to “go on to college, get a 
degree, and make something out 
of yourself.” If a boy was unable 
to continue his schooling, one could 
feel secure in giving him vague 
encouragement —‘“the look-the- 
boss-in-the-eye, get to work early, 
be industrious, don’t watch the 
clock and you’ll get ahead” sort of 
advice. Today, the youth who 
comes to his family banker for 
advice on: the selection of a voca- 
tion is likely to be a more mature 
individual, in that he has some 
knowledge of employment condi- 
tions and requirements. He seldom 
needs to be told how to develop 
his personality, because he already 
realizes the importance of good 
personal traits, and because he 
knows that personality alone will 
neither determine his career nor 
be the vital factor in helping him 
to find employment. 

No longer is it sufficient to give 
a youth one of the three standard 
formulas: go to work and continue 
schooling at the same time; con- 
tinue in school and seek work 
later; seek work now. These are 
only the springboards from which 
the adviser and the youth will dive 
into a sea of specialized occupa- 
tional knowledge, economic trends, 
new educational policies, techno- 
logical phases, and long-range 
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nities to stabilize the current mental attitude toward future employment. 





By ROBERT W. LANE 


Partner, Occupational Clearing House, 
Chicago, Ilinois 


planning. Now the individual who 
is asked to counsel another on his 
life work finds himself in a posi- 
tion of the gravest responsibility. 
To make the matter more serious, 
there are not, aside from certain 
fundamental procedures, any def- 
inite and universal truths which 
can be used with every individual. 
Vocational counsel is largely cus- 
tom made, and the counselor 
(whether parent, banker, or pro- 
fessional) must, in the last analy- 
sis, consider every individual sep- 
arately. Nor is that all. He also 
must. take into consideration the 
changing aspects of American so- 
ciety and the relationship of the 
youth to that society—both today 
and 10 or 20 years from now. 
There are about 6,000,000 youth 





The Youth Employment 
Situation In 
Five Sentences 


1. Merely to advise youth to 
go to college is not enough to 
help young people to earn an 
adequate livelihood. 


2. Many bank officers are 
asked for urgently needed ad- 
vice on what type of work to 
prepare for. 


3. Some industries are on the 
way out—others are offering in- 
creasing opportunities; naturally 
the latter are the ones to which 
eager youth should be pointed. 


4. There are 4,000,000 youths 
between the ages of 16 and 24 
who are out of school and unem- 
ployed. 

5. The way bankers can help 
is to accumulate as much infor- 


mation as possible about the 
ascending industries. 


in high school, and an additional 


(estimated) 1,750,000 ‘boys and 
girls taking high-school courses in 
one kind of school or another, 
Most of these youth are marking 
time until they can enter the labor 
market—and the labor market is 
in no receptive condition. Already 
there are approximately 4,000,000 
youth between the ages of 16 and 
24 who are out of school, looking 
for work, and unemployed. As a 
matter of fact, if business is to 
absorb this June’s graduates, it will 
have to open at least another 
700,000 new jobs. 

This is not a very pretty picture 
for either the graduate or the 
counselor who must tell a youth 
what course to pursue in order to 
enjoy the greatest happiness for 
the rest of his life. But this condi- 
tion is in no way comparable to 
the condition that will exist in this 
country for the next decade. 

Because the peak of the na- 
tional birth rate was reached in 
the early 1920’s, the greatest num- 
ber of youth will seek employ- 
ment in the 10 years between 
1940 and 1950. And the chances 
are that an increasing number will 
come from the rural, southern 
states—this, despite the fact that 
migration of rural youth to the 
cities has declined in the last few 
years. Because the rural southern 
population is the greatest source 
of our new population (in 1930 the 
rural white population was grow- 
ing at the rate of better than 80% 
per generation) we may expect to 
see fierce competition in the urban 
labor market in the next 10 years. 
Many of the migratory youth will 
be eligible only for the less-skilled 
and easily-learned industrial jobs, 
and this in itself will make it 
harder for a great majority of all 
youth. 

Although many will remain on 
the farms and in the smaller com- 
munities, the rural districts (and 
especially the farms) cannot take 
care of all of them. An age which 
has produced such far-reaching 
technological changes in industry 
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has not neglected agriculture, and 
the continuous mechanization of 
farming will continue to reduce 
the labor demands of the nation’s 
farmers. Probably the most appar- 
ent example of this displacement 
of laborers by machine methods is 
found in the harvesting of wheat. 
Tractors and combines have prac- 
tically eliminated the need of 
100,000 to 200,000 men and boys 
who once rode the rods from Texas 
to Canada. And as the new and 
more economical combines continue 
in popularity, we may expect a 
further reduction in this and other 
fields of agricultural job oppor- 
tunities. 

Obviously, business must pro- 
yide employment for an increasing 
number of new workers in the next 
decade, but there are certain trends 
which business itself cannot fore- 
stall. The fact that the rate of 
growth of the population is declin- 
ing will act adversely to the expan- 
sion of business. It is estimated that 
by 1950 almost 63% of the popula- 
tion will be between the ages of 20 
and 64 as contrasted to a percentage 
of 55.5 in 1930. With a changing of 
the predominate age groups there 
will be a change in consumer de- 
mand which will result in capital 
moving from one group of indus- 
tries to another. This, in turn, will 
create a certain amount of tem- 
porary unemployment and an 
obsolescence of certain types of 
jobs. Today, the wire-hat-frame 
maker of 20 years ago is on relief. 
Who will it be tomorrow? 

And, finally, if business does ex- 
pand to any great degree in the 
next 10 years, employers will still 
prefer the slightly older and more 
experienced worker to the un- 
skilled and inexperienced youth. 
Tomorrow’s children are likely to 
be caught in the same vicious 
cycle as today’s children: You 
can’t get a job without experience, 
and you can’t get experience with- 
out a job. 

Even education and the Ameri- 
can educational system are chang- 
ing. Today more youth are 
enrolling in institutions of higher 
learning, and more of them are 
being forced to support themselves, 
at least in part, while they are 
groomed for the competitive labor 
market. Universities must provide 
more part-time work, grant more 
Scholarships, and find more stu- 
dent loans. And all this often 
must be done in spite of decreased 
revenues. 

Because- the entrance age of 
youth into industry is rising, more 
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students remain in school longer. 
In the case of higher education, it 
is becoming more apparent that an 
increasing number of youth will 
not earn their livings at jobs fully 
related to their college work. Ac- 
cordingly, the educational system 
must be overhauled to meet the 
requirements of both those who 
never hope to attend college, and 
those who do not plan to seek 
work until they have their de- 
grees. Education, on the one hand, 
becomes specialized, and on the 
other hand, it occasionally becomes 
de-specialized. 

In the face of these national 
trends, what can the individual 
banker tell the boy or girl who 
asks him in all confidence, “What 
shall I do about my future?” 

Before we answer this question, 
let us look a little more closely at 
the nature of vocational guidance 
and see if we can determine its 
essential parts. While there are 
many ramifications to a _ well- 
planned guidance program, there 
are five essentials upon which all 
other steps may be based. These 
are: 1. Acquainting the youth 
with an adequate amount of occu- 
pational information. 2. Letting 
the youth decide what he wants to 
do. 3. Determining if he possesses 


the abilities to meet the require- 
ments of the selected vocation. 4. 
Seeing that he receives adequate 
training. 5. Helping him to find 
employment. 


There are in the neighborhood 


of 20,000 different occupations in 
which Americans earn their living. 
About 75% of all the nation’s 
workers are employed in 100 of 
these occupations, and the average 
youth has an elementary knowl- 
edge of five or six kinds of work. 
How can we expect a youth to 
make a mature selection of a ca- 
reer with such limited occupational 
knowledge? The fact that he likes 
to “tinker” with the family automo- 
bile is no proof that he will be most 
successful as an auto mechanic. If 
he knew the facts in the case, the 
boy might prefer to be a mechan- 
ical engineer, an airplane mechanic, 
a draftsman, a general mechanic, 
a specialized repairman, or a tele- 
phone installation man. But he 
cannot make a sound selection 
until he has studied other occupa- 
tions, talked to other workers, vis- 
ited local plants, and found that 
his skills are suitable for more 
than one job. 

Once he has decided upon a ca- 
reer, it is the duty of the indi- 


(Continued on page 367) 
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Rereuall Loans Increased 300Z 


By a simple schedule of steps, the First Wisconsin of Milwaukee 


made a thriving department out of personal loans and here 


INCE we revised our personal 

loan plan in December 1938, 
our average loan has been 
built up to approximately $350. Our 
total loans have increased from 
$175,000 to nearly $600,000 enabling 
our department to cut the discount 
rate from 6% to 5%. Indications 
point to an even greater growth 
in business as we go along. Still 
lower discount charges will be ef- 
fected as the volume of business 
increases. In fact, we are now 
working on a new plan for lower 
charges which we expect to install 
at an early date. 


Our changes in policy followed 
a survey of conditions in install- 
ment financing throughout the 
country. We visited the leading 
banks in large cities in all sections 
of the country and spent a year in 
research on this problem, Studies 
revealed that we were not giving 
our community the full benefit of 
this type of service, nor were we 
taking full advantage of the amount 
of money that could be put to work 
in this business. The diversification 
of industry in Milwaukee and the 
size of our city indicated that we 
could make our personal loan de- 


shares its experience for the benefit of other banks. 


By EDWARD S. TALLMADGE 


Asst. Vice President, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


partment more profitable to the 
bank if we could make our service 
more appealing, and of more real 
use to the general public. 

The first step in our revision was 
to adopt a more flexible loan policy. 
Until last December personal loans 
in our bank could be obtained only 
with the signature of two co-mak- 
ers. Such loans did not appeal to 
a great number of people who could 
offer good credit rating and evi- 
dence of secure employment. They 
felt that they were entitled to a 
little more consideration. 

In December 1938, we began of- 
fering loans with the signature of 
one co-maker, as well as on the 
signature of the applicant only. We 
have found a large volume of 
excellent business available in this 
field. 

Losses on the two co-maker loans 
since we began our small loan 
department twelve years ago have 
amounted to less than % of 1%, 
and we have reason to believe that 
losses will be even smaller with 
our present flexible plan. The rea- 
son, of course, is that these loans 
with only one co-maker, or with no 
co-makers at all, are made to a 





These Six Steps Tripled Personal Loans 


1. Revised our loan policy to 
include loans made with one 
co-maker and loans made on 
borrower's signature only. 

2. Increased our limit on loans 
from $500 to $1,000 on a single 
loan. 

3. Changed time of payment 
from one year to from 6 to 18 
months. 

4. Introduced installment meth- 
od of paying loans. 

5. Began an aggressive adver- 
tising program including classi- 
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fied advertising in newspapers 
each night to reach industrial 
groups. Circular letters to peo- 
ple with higher incomes at 
seasonal times. Spot advertising 
on radio. Billboard advertising. 
Window displays. 


6. Increased facilities for serv- 
ing customers, building the main 
branch staff from four members 
to 15 members, and introducing 
personal loan service at thirteen 
branch banks, to be handled by 
regular staff. 





group of people with a greater 
financial responsibility. We find that 
the moral responsibility is excel- 
lent in 99 9/10% of the cases. Ob- 
viously, however, a worker in a 
foundry that is not operating regu- 
larly might be a bad risk for a $400 
loan on his signature only. On the 
other hand, the department mana- 
ger of a utility company whose 
security of employment is unques- 
tioned is a very good prospect for 
a signature loan, assuming, of 
course, that his credit standing is 
satisfactory. In fact, his loan is apt 
to be better than a loan secured by 
three names of people who are 
employed in an industrial plant. 

Our new plan gives professional 
people, office workers, and execu- 
tives in key positions, an oppor- 
tunity to borrow money for pri- 
vate needs. When such people re- 
quire extra funds for occasions like 
a World’s Fair visit, a vacation trip, 
or a new car, they are less hesitant 
to come to the bank for a loan to- 
day than they were under the two 
co-maker plan. 

The average income of our per- 
sonal loan applicant is about $1,500 
to $2,000 a year, although some earn 
as much as $10,000 or more. Three 
out of four are clerical workers or 
factory employees. Our new plan, 
however, is drawing more and more 
people from the upper groups of 
workers. Naturally, loans to such 
people tend to bring up the average 
size of our loans. 

The second feature in our new 
lending policy was to extend our 
loan limit from $500 to $1,000. 
Loans of $50 to $100 require as 
much service as loans of larger 
amounts, with correspondingly 
greater percent of expense to the 
bank. Our experience revealed that 
many applicants require a larger 
sum than our former limit would 
allow. This situation can be illus- 
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trated by the case of a woman who 
came to us several years ago, ap- 
plying for a loan of $400. The inter- 
viewer in our bank who handled 
this case looked at her financial 
statement and said, “$400 would 
not help you out very much, you 
need $1,000.” She was the wife of 
a schoolteacher and the mother 
of five children. Her husband was 
taking a leave of absence from his 
work to study for a higher degree 
in order to qualify for an increase 
in salary. Bills from the butcher, 
the grocer, and department stores 
had accumulated to such an extent 
that the woman was beside herself 
with anxiety. Our policy at that 
time would allow us to lend her 
not over $500. A loan of this amount 
did not solve her problem. Her 
creditors were still a source of 
anxiety; and her monthly payments 
were not made without difficulty 
and some delinquency. Obviously, 
from an income viewpoint the bank 
missed the best part of the loan 
and, more important, passed up a 
splendid opportunity to be of real 
service. 

Under our new plan it is fre- 
quently possible to take care of 
such cases up to the full amount 
required and without recourse to 
an outside party. For this reason 
we are able to take more applica- 
tions of this kind, give complete 
and more helpful service, and bring 
more business to our bank. 


As a third feature of our new 
plan, we liberalized the time of 
payment from one year to from six 
to eighteen months, with the addi- 
tional provision that the borrower 
may, under certain conditions, re- 
finance the loan for an additional 
eighteen months if necessary to 
meet needs. Today we are able to 
finance people pressed with debts 
for the full amount of their obliga- 
tions, and at the same time make 
it easier for them to meet their 
payments. As a result, the business 
volume is increasing rapidly. 

Equally important in building up 
our department was the introduc- 
tion of the policy of direct install- 
ment payments. Prior to last De- 
cember we used the so-called sav- 
Ings account method of repaying 
a loan, which is a very common 
procedure in banks throughout the 
country. Under this method, in- 
stead of making payment on the 
loan each month, a person making 
a loan was required to open a sav- 
ings account and make a monthly 
Payment into the savings account. 
At the end of twelve months, the 
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We made our Personal Loans easier to understand 


amount in the savings account 
equalled the amount originally bor- 
rowed and was used to pay off the 
loan. This method was used with 
the idea of teaching borrowers to 
save, and to eliminate the collec- 
tion expense for the bank which is 
a very sizable item in this busi- 
ness. We discovered, however, that 
in general, people who wanted to 
borrow money for legitimate pur- 
poses frowned on the idea of open- 
ing a savings account. We found 
also that only an insignificant num- 
ber of these people actually became 
profitable “savings” customers. Of 
course, the policy of systematic sav- 
ing for the proverbial “rainy day” 
is still emphasized. 

A great deal has been said and 
written about interest charges and 
other charges for loans of the “per- 
sonal loan” type. Few people, how- 
ever, seem to understand clearly 
just what these charges mean and 
most of our “personal loan” bor- 
rowers are not interested. They are 
familiar with our policies and 
methods and they are interested in 
obtaining the needed funds in a 
simple and convenient manner and 
generally as promptly as possible. 
To instill full confidence in our 
“personal loan” method, we explain 
our charges, simply and clearly, to 
each borrower. The present charges, 
which we expect to lower at an 
early date are, on a twelve months 
loan, a discount charge of 5% of 
the amount of the loan. In addition 
to this there is, unsecured loans, a 
service charge of 2% of the amount 
of the loan. The maximum service 


charge on any one loan, however, 
is ten dollars, and this charge is 
made to cover actual expenses in- 
curred incidental to the making of 
the loan. As for the 5% discount 
charge it is clearly pointed out that 
when consideration is given to the 
monthly repayments, this charge 
actually represents an _ interest 
charge (assuming that all payments 
are made monthly when due) of 
approximately 9.7% simple in- 
terest. To many people this charge 
seems excessive—in fact it appears 
excessive to nearly everyone except 
to the borrowers themselves who 
realize that this is probably the 
lowest charge they have ever paid 
for this type of loan. Only those 
bankers, who have collected month- 
ly payments on thousands of “small 
loans” from customers, many of 
whom are employed in industrial 
work and have had no previous 
banking experience, can fully re- 
alize the fairness of this interest 
charge. It is probable that every- 
one would admit that a charge of 
5%, simple interest, would be a 
low charge on small loans; but some 
will contend that a charge, at simple 
interest, of 9.7% is excessive. For 
those in this latter group, let me 
say this: As far as our bank is con- 
cerned we would prefer to have 
all of our “personal loans” on a 5% 
simple interest basis than to carry 
them at their present rates provided 
the monthly payment feature could 
be eliminated. This feature, how- 
ever, is the most important part 
of the entire plan. We would rather 
have the entire borrowed amount 
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And 
made it 
easier to repay them 


repaid at one maturity date, but 
every banker knows that a very 
large percentage of the loans of 
the type under discussion here could 
not be paid in this manner. In other 
words, the monthly payments are 
not collected so that the funds in- 
volved in such payments can be re- 
invested elsewhere (would that it 
were possible!), but in order that 
the borrower may effect a budgeted 
and orderly liquidation of his obli- 
gation out of income. 


We have people coming in every 
day who could borrow elsewhere 
and pay straight 5% interest; but 
at the end of the year they still 
owe all their money. 


To help our customers meet 
their payments conveniently, we 
help them budget their salaries to 
meet living expenses. If we find 
that a loan makes a budget top- 
heavy, we look for other ways of 
assisting the client out of his dif- 
ficulties. In such a case, we might 
make use of the so-called “balloon 
note.” This means that smaller 
monthly payments would be pro- 
vided for with a large payment 
(balloon payment) due at the 
eighteenth month. This amount, in 
turn, would be refinanced for an 
additional eighteen months. Natu- 
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rally special credit consideration 
must be given to such a loan appli- 
cation. 


Sometimes, a special payment 
plan is arranged. A teacher who 
asks for a $400 loan in June to cover 
vacation expenses is probably un- 
able to make any repayments until 
the fall school term starts. To meet 
this situation, the note is drawn in 
such a way as to call for payments 


accordingly. Provisions of this kind 
are encouraging more responsible 
people to use our service. 

To acquaint the public with the 
new features of our lending service, 
the bank began an aggressive ad- 
vertising program. For the indus- 
trial group, we run a daily adver- 
tisement in the classified section 
of the Milwaukee newspapers. In 
these advertisements, we refrain 
from using the austere language 
of the traditional bank advertise- 
ment. Instead, we emphasize 
friendly service, liberal terms, and 
convenient monthly payments. We 
point out that applicants for loans 
need not be customers of the bank, 
and suggest the advantages of us- 
ing our service to clean up miscel- 
laneous debts or to meet payments 
on a new car or a household com- 
modity. 

For prospects in the higher in- 
come group, the bank sends out 
circular letters offering its loan 
service for special occasions and 
emergencies. Mailing lists are built 
up from our files of inactive ac- 
counts, from the classified telephone 
directory, and from private sources, 
Employees of organizations which 
have a policy of strict observance 
of personal obligations for employ- 
ees are put on the preferred list. 
These mailing lists are used to offer 
prospects our service for meeting 
obligations that come up outside 
the regular routine of living, such 
as vacations, illness, Christmas, and 
taxes. 

Billboard advertisements located 
in selected spots and window dis- 
plays in our thirteen-office locations 
feature the story of our personal 
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Finally, we told the public about them through 
every possible channel 





A Visible Liability Ledger Is The 


Basis For Safe Loans 


A record of everyone who ever applied for a loan as either 
maker or co-maker is instantly available to every loan officer. 
An unsatisfactory experience shows up in an instant. 


Liability ledger cards are visibly 
arranged on three removable tracks 
of an aluminum panel filed behind 
metal-tip guides in a movable’ steel 


By ARTHUR LARSCHAN 


Comptroller, Trade Bank and Trust Co., 
New York City 


HEN our Personal Loan De- 
W partment was organized al- 

most two years ago, we 
adopted safety operating methods 
that have proved to be so success- 
ful that we have suffered just one 
loss so far. This is more remark- 
able in view of the rapid increase 
of the number of borrowers. While 
volume of loans reduces per-item 
costs, we decided we would rather 
be selective in the acceptance of 
individual risks. Assisting in this 
selection are certain established 
procedures which control the in- 
vestigation of applications and per- 
mit the exercise of judgment and 
experience by the loan committee. 


Since we are located in the heart 
of the garment district, many of 
these business houses apply for 
small loans to meet seasonal re- 
quirements. Likewise many of the 
garment workers themselves apply 
for‘ loans to meet personal needs. 
Collateral loans and automobile 
loans from our commercial custom- 
ets and others have also been 
sources from which this business 
has come. 


Risk selection begins with the 
interview. Our interviewers de- 
velop essential information at once 
and verify the applicant’s identity. 
The interviewer is careful to see 
that the application is filled out 
Clearly and legibly, and that all 
t0-maker information is complete, 
in order to facilitate the investiga- 
tion and limit unproductive operat- 
ing expense. 

Investigation is conducted over 
the telephone where possible, in 
order to speed up the process; and 
by mail, where it is advisable to 
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obtain reference letters and sig- 
nature confirmation. 


Our internal credit machinery 
operates with smooth efficiency fol- 
lowing the initial interview. 
Trained investigators sift the credit 
information and determine the ap- 
plicant’s desirability. 

In the personal loan business, 
the element of fraud is a constant 
hazard. We are exposed to unusual 
risks, against which we must ade- 
quately protect without unreason- 
ably increasing operating costs. 

Three safety operating factors 
provide us with required protec- 
tion: first, our visible liability 
ledger; second, our membership in 
the Credit Interchange Bureau; 
and, third, investigation methods 
which allow quick decisions by our 
experienced loan committee. 

We first refer every application 
with note attached to our visible 
liability ledger. Both maker and 
co-maker are carefully checked for 
past experience. If we have no 
previous record, a new liability 
card is made out showing the date, 
application number, and amount of 
loan. This card is immediately filed 
in the visible index, so that we 
have an index to the name of every 
applicant and co-maker on a loan 
whether approved or declined. 

This liability ledger is actually 
a complete history of our personal 
loans. Each card shows name, home 
address, business connections, busi- 
ness address, age, whether maker 
or co-maker, .oan number on ap- 
proved loans, application number 
on declined, and a notation indicat- 
ing satisfactory payments or dif- 
ficulty experienced in collections. 


filing unit. Each panel holds 90 
cards. The operator removes the 
panel from the unit to her desk, 
makes the necessary posting and 
returns the panel to the file. 


Unique and interesting is the 
arrangement of the cards in this 
liability ledger by sound rather 
than by normal alphabetic order. 
This method mechanically brings 
together in one place liability cards 
of any name regardless of its spell- 
ing. This is effective in detecting 
applications by the same individual 
under a varied spelling of his 
name. 


As an example: If an undesir- 
able had made previous applica- 
tion under the name SCHNEIDER 
and later made application under 
the spelling SNYDER. The liability 
ledger should disclose him as the 
same applicant. Under the ordinary 
alphabetic arrangement, this name 
would have been missed because 
of the wide separation of the two 
spellings in the file. This arrange- 
ment should enable us to uncover 
attempts to mislead. These detec- 
tions are made prior to the actual 
investigation, saving the time of 
our investigators and committee, as 
well as the possible loss of money 
advanced. 


When the liability ledger indi- 
cates a previous application, it 
is attached to the current applica- 
tion. When paid-out loan numbers 
are shown on the card, the ledger 
cards are checked for outstanding 
balances and punctuality or delin- 
quency of payment is noted on the 
application form. 


Another important safeguard in 
protecting our personal loans is our 
membership in the Credit Inter- 
change Bureau established for the 


(Continued on page 368) 
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Window Displays Sell Our Bank’s Services 


A technique for dramatizing bank services in small window space is described 
by the officer who supervised this effective public relations activity. 


HROUGH the medium of win- 

dow displays of human interest 

appeal, our institution has won 
a place in the hearts of Portland 
citizens. Because of the broad civic 
aspect of the majority of these dis- 
plays, which were inaugurated by 
Mr. E. B. MacNaughton, president of 
the bank, we are now asked to in- 
stall windows relating to almost 
every project of city-wide interest, 
for which rare and valuable exhib- 
its are brought without solicitation. 

Several years ago we constructed 
two windows between the flanking 
marble columns of our entrance. 
These windows, which are 88 inches 
long, 25 inches wide and 18 inches 
deep, have bronze frames which du- 
plicate the classic columns of our 
building. 

By utilizing exhibits which are 
constantly offered to us by private 
individuals and organizations, we 
maintain weekly changes of dis- 
plays in these two windows with a 
small budget. At no time do we 
suffer from a lack of display mate- 
rial. The reverse, in fact, is the case, 
and careful planning is necessary in 
order to select properties of great- 
est general appeal. 

Because considerable research is 
necessary in order to create dis- 
plays of broad interest, we assigned 
this work to a young artist who 
maintains a scrap book record of 
news items relating to burglaries, 
and other specially slanted news, 
as well as an advance schedule of 
city and state anniversaries; stock 
shows and county affairs. 


The only “fixed” themes for our 
window displays are those relating 
to patriotic holidays, anniversaries, 
and special “weeks.” While we give 
different departments of the bank 
frequent representation, we assign 
first place to symphony orchestra 
concerts; college sports; or current 
events of local and national in- 
terest. 


Such a policy reacts favorably to 
the bank, due to the fact that a 
variety of themes attract the same 
lookers again and again, whereas 
displays of a single track character 
would fail to hold interest over a 
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By C. B. STEPHENSON 


Vice President, First National Bank, 
Portland, Oregon 


long stretch of time. 

In availing ourselves of every op- 
portunity to link up our institution 
with some banking need of the 
public, we do not permit the bank’s 
message to dominate the display, 
but rather depend on subtle pres- 
entations of dramatic interest for 
pulling power. 

The following descriptions of 
window displays that have been 
used in the past are arranged ac- 
cording to classification of themes 
rather than in scheduled order. 


Safety Deposit 


We capitalize on every newspa- 
per story concerning robberies or 
holdups as an opportunity to 
dramatize our safe deposit vault 
service. 

1. Cloth-clad, painted clay figure 
of a woman lying in a hammock 
reading a newspaper, above which 
was a small sign reading, AN- 
OTHER ROBBERY IN TOWN. I’M 
GLAD MY SILVERWARE IS 
SAFELY STORED IN THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK’S STORAGE 
VAULT. This display contained 
rare silver loaned by a local jew- 
elry firm. 


2. Mounted newspaper clipping 


Subjects Displayed 
. Safe deposit. 

. Savings department. 

. Foreign department. 

. Home loans. 

. Automobile loans. 

. Trust department. 

. Historical subjects. 
Current events. 

. Industrial exhibits. 
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about a purse snatching was tied 
up with a display of enlarged 
photos of finger prints obtained 
from the police department, an 
X-ray photo of a purse full of jew- 
elry. Placard pointed out the wis- 
dom of storing valuables in our safe 
deposit vaults. 

3. A large pocket flashlight in the 
left corner of the window cast a 
brilliant white beam, represented 
by a cardboard cutout forming a 
diagonal line across the remaining 
area of the window. On this was 
mounted a group of newspaper clip- 
pings about home robberies. A 
show card read, “Your valuables 
can be protected in a SAFE DE- 
POSIT VAULT for as little as one 
cent a day.” 


Savings Department 


1. The original, crudely printed 
letter of a six-year-old girl together 
with her one dollar deposit and 
pass book, shown against a back- 
ground of pink glazed chintz in 
nursery pattern, read as follows: 

“Please start me a savings ac- 
count in your bank with this dol- 
lar. I am six. Good-bye. Mary Ann 
Williams.” 

Her second letter in reply to 
President MacNaughton’s request 
for her photograph, which appeared 
on the opposite side of the display, 
read, “Dear Mr. MacNaughton. 
Thank you for your nice letter. 
First time I ever did have a presi- 
dent to write to. I am a first grader. 
Yes, I will send you my picture 
next week. Good-bye.”’ Her picture 
was mounted beneath a placard 
reading, “Little Mary Ann Williams 
has just opened a savings account 
in the First National Bank by mail- 
ing a $1 bill and the accompanying 
letter.” 

2. A soap carving exhibit, bore 
a card reading, ‘If your child has 
a talent, start a fund now to pro- 
vide for its fullest development.” 

3. A sign reading VACATION 
DAYS OF OTHER YEARS con- 
tained photographic layouts of va- 
cation parties in horse and buggy 
and bicycle party days. Advertising 
copy read, “WHY NOT SAVE FOR 
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HOLIDAY SPIRIT 


The holiday spirit was given to this 
Christmas Seal window where ani- 
mated figures were suggested by 
postage stamps. These figures ap- 
parently are bringing down the 
death rate from tuberculosis, accord- 
ing to statistics printed on the giant 
graph line which they are drawing. 


YOUR VACATION IN A SPE- 
CIAL SAVINGS ACCOUNT?” 
4. A large map with guide 
lines pointing to prominently 
typed lists of favorite fishing 
spots, featured mounted dis- 


SAFETY DEPOSIT 


Newspaper clipr'ngs about home 
robberies are mounted on a card- 
board cut-out representing the light 
beam from a large pocket flashlight. 


HOME LOANS 


The moving-in-the-new-home theme 
supplied dramatic interest for this 
display on behalf of home loans. 


plays of fishing flies produced in 
alocal factory, and text, “HAVE 
YOU STARTED YOUR VACA- 
TION FUND?” 

5. A variety of birds’ nests 
against a rustic background 
trimmed with sprays of artificial 
apple blossoms, carried a sign 
reading, “START A SAVINGS 


AUTOMOBILE LOANS 


This dramatic traffic congestion scene 
attracted automobile owners to a 
window promoting lower automobile 
financing costs. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


This “When in Ancient Rome, do as 
the Modern American, Carry Travel- 
ers Cheques” display proved excep- 
tionally interesting, due to the minia- 
ture models of famous structures in 
foreign lands. 


ACCOUNT TODAY WITH A 
DOLLAR AS A NEST EGG.” 

6. An exhibit of beehives and 
honey in various stages of de- 
velopment, bore a card reading, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


A child's crudely printed letter ac- 
companying a one dollar bill as the 
starter of a savings account, formed 
the motif of a strong human interest 
display. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Each of the five messengers in the 
display carries a piece of foreign 
currency. The sign reminds window 
shoppers that it is “Christmas 
Abroad, too.” 


“ARE YOU LIKE BEES SAV- 


ING HONEY FOR A RAINY 
DAY?” 


(Continued on next page) 
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Window Displays Help Sell 
Our Bank’s Services 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Foreign Department 


The glamorous appeal of foreign 
lands always creates interest on 
the part of our window visitors. 

1. A fine ship model, accompanied 
by explanatory card reading, 
“Model of a Mediterranean Xebec 
about 1763,” and bearing the name 
of its builder, contained a show 
card reading “FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
SERVICE ENCIRCLES THE 
GLOBE.” 

2. A colorful Christmas display 
featured painted cutouts of five 
running messenger boys of gradu- 
ating heights, each waving a piece 
of foreign currency. Seven paper 
banners, stretched diagonally across 
the left side of the background, 
spelled MERRY CHRISTMAS in as 
many different languages. In the 
foreground, was a large sign with 
the Christmas greetings in both 
Chinese and Japanese script, and 
advertising text reading, “IT’S 
CHRISTMAS ABROAD TOO. IN 
REMEMBERING FRIENDS AND 
RELATIVES ABROAD THIS 
CHRISTMAS, SEND MONEY. IF 
TOO LATE TO GO BY MAIL, THE 
MONEY WILL REACH THEM IN 
A FEW HOURS BY CABLE.” 

3. A letter of credit and sign 
reading “THIS LETTER OF CREDIT 
ISSUED BY THE FOREIGN DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK WAS USED IN 
INDIA AND THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD,” was accompanied by 
original documents issued in each 
nation. Ribbon ties led from each 
document to a colorful travel folder 
of the respective nation. These 
folders were mounted on a colorful 
mat forming an inverted V design 
in the background. A book of 
travelers checks was attractively 
displayed on a large mat at the 
right. In the foreground, were lit- 
tle painted cutouts of a man and 
woman in travel costumes, with 
miniature pieces of luggage at their 
feet. 

4. Various kinds of telegraph 
company holiday greeting blanks, 
and two endorsed checks and drafts 
bore a sign reading, “MONEY IS 
THE MOST CONVENIENT FORM 
OF GIFT TO SEND ABROAD. 
FUNDS MAY BE TRANSFERRED 
ANYWHERE BY BANK DRAFT, 
MONEY ORDER, OR ACTUAL 
FOREIGN MONEY.” 

On both sides of this layout, sus- 
pended by fine, almost invisible, 
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wires from the ceiling, were eight 
painted cutouts of flying seagulls, 
each carrying a piece of different 
foreign currency. Crumpled blue 
and green cellophane in the fore- 
ground suggested ocean waves in 
which swam seagull cutouts. At the 
extreme left, was a miniature 
Japanese garden with small figures 
crossing a bridge. At the right, was 
a Dutch windmill cutout poster, 
with clay models of Dutch girls 
dressed in real cloth clothes. 


Home Loans 


1. Flanking one of our newspaper 
advertisements headed, “HOMES 
ON THE BARGAIN COUNTER,” 
which was attractively mounted, 
were two miniature “bargain coun- 
ters,” each of which contained a 
group of miniature model houses, 
bearing placards, “BUY A HOME 
NOW”’ and ‘‘BARGAINS IN 
HOMES.” No direct advertising ap- 
peared in this display. 

2. A cutout poster of a house and 
garden had, in front, a toy furni- 
ture van unloading furniture. On 
the side of the van were white 
block letters reading “BUY A 
HOME ON THE CASH BUYER 
PLAN.” On the opposite side of the 
window was one of our newspaper 
ads mounted under the caption 
“NOW YOU CAN BUY OR BUILD 
A HOME ON THE CASH BUYER 
PLAN.” 

3. Modernization loans were the 
theme of a display featuring the 
new and old style home treatment. 
The old style basement had a rick- 
ety stairway, old fashioned furnace 
and miniature barrels of ashes 
strewn about. The new one had a 
cased-in stairway, recreation room 
with fireplace, and two animated 
dancing figures of carved wood 
dressed in cloth clothes. A piece of 
glass was used for the floor, and 
the electrification was worked out 
by our engineer. This display 
proved so successful that it was 
circulated among our entire branch 
system of banks. 


Automobile Loans 


1. The caption “CUT AUTOMO- 
BILE FINANCING COSTS” fea- 
tured a down-town traffic scene 
with painted poster cutouts of 
buildings. Toy models of stream- 
lined automobiles were gathered 
around a STOP sign intersection, 
which was guarded by a miniature, 
cloth figure of a traffic cop, with 
upraised hand. 


Trust Department 


1. Reed College anniversary was 
the subject matter of a group of 
(Continued on page 363) 








How To Get More Business 





The question in bank competi- 
tion is: What can you do to hold 
your own, and go forward nat- 
urally? 

First of all, decide what business 
you want. That seems obvious, but 
you know of cases where banks run 
advertising, and engage in solicita- 
tion, that brings in business on 
which they cannot possibly make 
a profit. You have a semi-public in- 
stitution and of course you accept 
some business that you do not want, 
I have no protest against that; but 
why ask for it? Many a man who 
could have been a satisfactory per- 
sonal loan customer or checking 
depositor has been persuaded to 
give a bank his trust business on 
which it was destined to lose 
money. 


Get the facts that will enable 
you to decide what business you 
want in your community. Then go 
after it hard! Let your competitors 
have the business you don’t want. 


Why not develop just the type 
and extent of banking service that 
your community, by actual analy- 
sis, tells you it needs? Visit all 
the worthwhile manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers in your 
area, and find out how they handle 
their money problem; how their 
customers pay them; how they get 
funds together to pay their sup- 
pliers. There’s a credit situation 
there. Perhaps it’s one in which you 
can logically be of service. In the 
first nine calls, you may not find 
one situation that offers much 
promise; but the tenth may give 
you an idea that will eam 
real dividends for you—and mean- 
while, if you have handled the first 
nine in the right way, your bank is 
better understood and more highly 
respected than before. 


That’s half your survey. The other 
half is to take a complete list of all 
the services rendered by banks any- 
where in America. Go over that list 
with your pencil and see if it gives 
you any ideas for your own situa- 
tion. You will find some hot potatoes 
on the list that will amuse you. 
Perhaps, however, two or three that 
would have been badly suited t0 
your operations a few years ag, 
would fit in excellently today— 
Merrill Anderson, president, Mer- 
rill Anderson Company, New York. 





























































































































































































































































































































































Every bank has the right t 
assume leadership in community 
development work. 
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IS customary for one capital 
[entity to own or control other 
capital entities in order to cir- 
cumvent difficulties in the legal 
requirements of various states and 
countries, to cope with unusual eco- 
nomic and legislative situations, to 
establish certain realms of manage- 
ment jurisdiction, and for various 
purposes peculiar to different indus- 
tries or types of activity. In order 
to attempt a statement of the hold- 
ings and operations of such an 
economic or capital unit, the state- 
ments of the different capital enti- 
ties are grouped together into one 
consolidated statement. 

In the example contained in the 
January 1940 issue, invested cir- 
culating capital was shown as 
$4,865, detailed as follows: 

Recorded Non-cir- Cir- 


Amounts culating culating 
INVESTED ASSETS 


Listed securities. ....... $4,865.00 $...... $4,865.00 
(Market values— 
$5,126.25) 
Unlisted securities. ..... 500.00 $500.00 ........ 





pepsasecenesnes $5,365.00 $500.00 ........ 


The accountant’s comments fol- 
low: 

“Listed securities were inspected 
and the recorded costs verified in 
the amount of $4,865.00. The mar- 
ket values on current quotations 
amount to $5,126.25. 

Unlisted securities in the amount 
of $500 represent 5 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of a customer corpora- 
tion, accepted in settlement of a 
trade account. No dividends were 
Teceived during the year and the 
stock is not listed on an exchange.” 


Consolidated Statements 


The subject of consolidated state- 
ments is sufficiently important to 
warrant consideration beyond the 
financial statement discussed in the 
example. 

Because consolidated balance 
sheets are based on the same “in- 
exact science” as are the component 
balance sheets, the lack of under- 
standability of the ordinary balance 
sheet assumes the proportion of 
bewilderment in the consolidated 
balance sheet. For example, from 
any consolidated statement in your 
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Get More Exact Credit Information 


V. Invested Circulating Capital In The Financial Statement 


By RHAE M. SWISHER 


Certified Public Accountant 
Chicago, Illinois 


possession in the form of a pub- 
lished statement or annual report 
of a company, séek the answers to 
these questions. 

1. What are the direct assets and 
liabilities of the parent company? 

2. What was the profit or loss in 
the operations of the subsidiaries? 

There can be many more ques- 
tions but these two will ordinarily 
suffice to prove that consolidated 
statements leave “foggy” impres- 
sions in the minds of the readers. 


Complications And The Solution 


Consolidation problems in ortho- 
dox practice have been confronted 
with conventions, judgments and 
principles of an “inexact science” 
which should be recognized in order 
to describe the manner of their 
elimination by using the circulation 
principle. Some of these problems 
may be listed as— 

1. Closing dates 

2. Different auditors 

3. Location 

4. Conflicting accounting prac- 
tices 

5. Improper consolidation of con- 
trolled but not wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries 

Closing dates of subsidiaries at 
variance with the closing date of 
the parent company serve to com- 
plicate the process of consolidation 
and should be changed in order that 
the financial statement may truth- 
fully reflect the circulating capital 
at a given date. While some balance 
sheet consolidations have been 
made of companies with different 
closing dates, the financial state- 
ment procedure under the circula- 
tion principle does not so permit. 
Should the changing of the closing 
date be impractical, an examination 
of the capital of the subsidiary 
should be made as at the date of 
consolidation, in order that the 
financial statement be properly 
prepared. 


Different auditors for subsidiaries 
than for the parent company offer 


complications in consolidations be- 
cause of the variances in practice 
and interpretations which naturally 
follow an “inexact science” with its 
substitution of “the application of 
judgment, accounting principles and 
conventions to certain economic 
facts and transactions.” The circu- 
lation principle provides such posi- 
tive methods of procedure and 
analysis, based upon sound prin- 
ciples of economics, that different 
auditors, by strict adherence 
thereto, will arrive at practically 
the same conclusions in the deter- 
mination of circulating capital. 
Their reports will, therefore, lend 
themselves to consolidation. While 
it is advantageous for one firm of 
auditors to make the entire exami- 
nation of all companies in’ the 
consolidation, under standard cir- 
culation principle procedure, the 
employment of another firm for a 
subsidiary for reasons peculiar 
thereto, is not prohibitive, provided 
the circulation principle is used. 


Location of the _ subsidiaries 


sometimes makes it impractical to - 


use one accounting firm and this 
condition is discussed in the fore- 
going paragraph. 

Conflicting accounting practice 
within the capital unit such as 
varying inventory practices, meth- 
ods of classifying investments, fixed 
assets, reserves, prepaid expenses, 
etc. have confused the consolida- 
tions of balance sheets. These com- 
plications are eliminated because of 
the positive procedures, based upon 
sound economic principles, em- 
ployed by the circulation principle. 
Inconsistencies are not tolerated, 
and because there is only one 
method of determining what capital 
is circulating, conflicting practices 
of the old order are not permitted. 


Improper consolidation of con- 
trolled but not wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries is not. permitted in the 
application of the circulating prin- 
ciple because of the status of 
ownership. Only that portion of the 
circulating capital of the subsidiary 
representing the parent company’s 
proportionate equity therein is to 
be reflected as invested circulating 
capital. 

(Continued on page 364) 
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Railroad Bonds For Banks 


FEW years ago, railroad 

bonds were considered to be 

one of the most conservative 
investments in a bank’s portfolio. 
Investors of all types eagerly 
awaited any new and attractive 
issues of bonds offered by any rail- 
road, and it was not uncommon for 
a large issue of bonds, running into 
the millions, to sell out within a 
few minutes after they were offered. 

Today, just the reverse is true. 
Bonds of good roads must be sold. 
Instead of “reaching” for good 
issues, investors today are some- 
times inclined to pass up values that 
are worth considering. The ten- 
dency is to pass up all railroad 
bonds. Formerly regarded as one 
of the most conservative invest- 
ments, railroads today represent so 
much uncertainty that some indi- 
viduals dismiss them all as too 
speculative. 

But what about the bank that 
purchased railroad bonds years ago 
and held them as sound invest- 
ments? Should the banker continue 
to hold them or should he take 
his losses now and dispose of them 
at once? What is the outlook for 
the railroads? Are they doomed to 
pass out of the picture like the 
tractions? 

With uncertain economic condi- 
tions surrounding us today, it is im- 
possible for any one man or group 
of men to answer each question 
with any degree of certainty. Each 
bank has a different problem so 
that any one answer might not fit 
each specific institution. In an at- 
tempt to find general answers, let 
us review the situation and see if 
it is entirely hopeless or whether 
the future holds any hope. 


The Railway Industry 


The United States has become 
the foremost nation in the world 
because of its railroads. The manu- 
facturer, merchant, and farmer all 
depend upon the railroads, in spite 
of the competition offered by other 
forms of transportation. Modern 
commerce, with its many forms of 
transportation, still finds the rail- 
roads indispensable. 

In a recent book, “The Modern 
Railway”; Julius H. Parmelee, who 
is Director of the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics for the Association 
of American Railroads, states: 
- “Railways handled about two 
thirds of the total commercial 
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The author discusses this important subject 

with the banks in mind which do not have a 

portfolio large enough to warrant the employ- 
ment of a full-time investment officer. 


By RALPH R. FAIRCHILD 


Investment Counselor, Chicago, Illinois 


freight traffic in 1937. Water car- 
riers accounted for nearly one 
fifth, while pipe lines and motor 
carrier trucks on the highway han- 
dle about eight per cent each. In 
the commercial passenger carrying 
field, railways handled slightly 
over one half of the total, and 
motor buses about two fifths, while 
the remaining six per cent was di- 
vided among water carriers, electric 
railways, and air carriers. Thus, in 
both the freight and passenger 
carrying fields, the railways handle 
more commercial traffic than all 
other agencies of transportation 
combined. Their predominance is 
greater, however, in the freight 
than in the passenger carrying 
field.” (The Modern Railway, by 
Julius H. Parmelee—Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1940.) 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, in a radio address made 
in April, 1938, said: “Let me say 
that the future of railroads is not 
so black as some predict. They are 
our most vital economic arteries, 
and have not outlived their useful- 
ness. They are not relics of the 
‘horse and buggy’ days, nor are 
they like the trolley cars of the 
past. They are more indispensable 
today than they were 50 or 75 years 
ago.” 

Statistics could be supplied here 
to show railroad traffic compared 
to other forms of transportation, 
but it is not the purpose of this 
short article to discuss the subject 
in detail. For a complete study, I 
would suggest reading Julius H, 
Parmelee’s book, “The Modern 
Railway,” just recently published. 
Dr. Parmelee is known as a spe- 
cialist in railroad transportation 
and his book is one of the most 
complete texts that I have read. 

Therefore, the pessimistic atti- 
tude of some investors has been 
carried a little too far. It is my 


guess that when complete figures 
are available for 1939 on all rail- 
roads, it will prove to be a year 
that has witnessed one of sharp re- 
covery for a number of roads. 

In looking at the industry over 
the long term, there are several 
factors that may continue to re- 
strict railroad recovery. In our 
changing economic life, the re-lo- 
cation of industry and markets will 
continue to restrict traffic. The 
growth of highway, waterway, 
pipeline, and airway competition 
are restrictive factors. Although the 
carriers have increased their effi- 
ciency, they are beset by high labor 
and tax costs. Their enormous bur- 
dens of debt have hampered their 
improvement programs _ because 
many roads have found it impos- 
sible to proceed with much needed 
improvements because of the neces- 
sity of meeting enormous fixed 
charges on their funded debt. 

It may be that future mergers 
and consolidations into a few large 
systems will be one of the ways to 
recovery. If debts could be scaled 
through an orderly process of reor- 
ganizations, the outlook would be 
brightened considerably. A period 
of good business recovery over the 
next few years would do a lo 
toward putting the railroads back 
in the investment class. 

The outlook is not entirely black 
and it would be a mistake for banks 
to dispose of all railroad issues. By 
so doing, the banker would be mak- 
ing the same mistake that so many 
investors make—to become dis 
couraged and to sell their securities 
at the low point of the market. 

Each bank’s problem must be 
handled individually. To give every 
banker the same counsel on each 
issue would be a mistake because 
the conditions surrounding each 
problem are entirely different. AS 
an example: I recently gave out 
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Modern commerce, with its many forms of transportation, still finds the railroads indispensable. 


two entirely different opinions on 
the same issue to two different 
banks. One institution, whose ac- 
count I had received a few months 
ago, had such a large portion of 
funds in speculative issues that I 
advised disposal as a safeguard 
while the other institution, with a 
smaller portion of funds in specu- 
lative bonds, was advised to hold 
the same issues which the other one 
was advised to sell. In other words, 
one bank could not risk default 
while the other could afford to wait. 

Equipment issues, of course, are 
ina class by themselves, since they 
are an operating expense and enjoy 
a preferred position over the other 
securities of the railroad. 


Testing Railroad Bonds 


The analysis of railroad bonds 
requires an entirely different pro- 
cedure than the study of industrials. 
If a careful study is made of rail- 
way securities, it will involve con- 
siderable time, much more than the 
average banker can give to this 
work without interfering with his 
other duties. 

Therefore, it will be wise to qon- 
fine one’s efforts to a few simple 
tatios that will give a clear picture 
of the security in a few moments 
time. 

In speaking of railway income, 
the term Gross Operating Revenue 
denotes the entire income received 
by the railroad for its services. Net 
Operating Revenue is the amount 
femaining after the deduction of 
all operating expense in the actual 
Operation of the road and after de- 
ductions for depreciation and main- 
tenance. Net Railway Operating In- 
come is the amount of revenue 
Temaining after the further deduc- 
tion of other expenses such as rents 
for the use of joint facilities, hire 
of equipment, and accrued taxes. 
The amount Available for Fixed 
Charges is the sum on hand for 
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bond interest and other expenses 
not directly attributed to the op- 
eration of the business. Fixed 
charges usually refer to the in- 
terest on Funded Debt; interest on 
any other debt, like bank loans; and 
the interest due on leased obliga- 
tions, miscellaneous rents, and any 
other fixed charges. Net Income is 
the amount remaining after the 
payment of all costs of operation 
and fixed charges and is the por- 
tion of gross revenue left that is 
available to stockholders. 

By taking the ratio of Funded 
Debt to Total Capitalization, you 
can determine in the capital struc- 


shows percentage of revenue de- 
rived from freight and passenger 
traffic will give an indication of the 
margin of safety. 

Two maintenance ratios are also 
of use to the banker. The ratio of 
Maintenance to Gross will show the 
percentage of gross spent for main- 
tenance and the ratio of Mainte- 
nance to Operating Expenses will 
indicate the percentage of operat- 
ing expense used to defray main- 
tenance expenses. : 

As an example of the use of these 
ratios in comparison, the figures for 
New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania are presented. 


BALANCE SHEET (000 omitted) 


de ne 28,053 


Pennsylvania 


Preferred 


Funded Debt 


New York Central... .634,507 
Pennsylvania 692,818 


Stock 


Current Position 
Current Assets 


75,331 
134,812 


Cash Current Liabs. 


59,580 
55,087 


Capitalization 


Common 
Stock 
562,333 
658,388 


Capital 

Surplus 
9,557 
286,242 


Earned 
Surplus 
172,310 
161,594 


INCOME ACCOUNT (000 omitted) 


Gross 
Oper.Rev. 
- 298,681 
360,384 


Net Ry. 


New York Central... 


61,179 
Pennsylvania 


103,337 


Oper.Rev. 


Net Ry. 
Oper.Inc. 
15,582 
57,333 


Avail. For 
Fiz.Chgs. 
29,076 
93,559 


Piz. 
Chas. 
49,231 
82,513 


Net 
Income 
D20,154 
11,046 


RATIOS 


Funded Debt to 
Total 


‘0 
Capitalization 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania 


Maintenance 
To Operating 
Expense 
39.0 
38.2 


Pia. Chgs. 
To Gross 
16.4 

22.9 


Maintenance 
To Gross 
31.0 


27.2 


OPERATING STATISTICS PER MILE OF ROAD 


Gross Net. Ry. 


New York Central. .26.981 


5,527 
Pennsylvania ...... 35,035 


10,046 


ture when a preponderance of 
funded debt exists. It will also re- 
veal the manner in which the prop- 
erty has been financed; whether it 
has been solely through the issuance 
of bonds or through the sale of 
both stock and bonds. In taking the 
ratio of Fixed Charges to Gross, the 
percentage of each dollar of gross 
revenue used in the payment of 
fixed charges will be revealed. The 
use of this figure in conjunction 
with the operating ratio, which 


Net. Ry. Avail. for 
Oper. Rev. Oper. Rev. Oper. Inc. Fix. Chgs. Chgs. 
1,408 
5,574 


Fiz. Maint. 
of Way 
2,986 
3,298 


Maint. 
of Equip. 
5,373 
6,349 


2,627 
9,096 


4,447 
8,022 


There are other ratios, but rather 
than become involved in a series 
of analytical tests, it is believed that 
those given will meet ordinary 
needs of most bankers. 


NOTE—Ié£ Mr. Fairchild can be of fur- 
ther assistance to the country bank on 
specific questions of policy, he will be 
glad to answer any questions. Address 
him in care of Bankers Monthly, 536 
So. Clark St., Chicago. 
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HE controls are designed to 

make certain that the financial 

policy established by the board 
of directors is carried out. As indi- 
cated in the chapter on “Control 
of Financial Position,’ bonds are 
purchased for certain definite pur- 
poses and hence their eligibility is 
tested as to how well they meet 
that purpose. A bank buys bonds 
for the following purposes: 

1. To secure liquidity. 

2. To secure income from other- 
wise idle funds. 

3. To pledge as security for pub- 
lic funds and to place on 
deposit for the exercise of 
trust powers, if laws so re- 
quire. 

(Formerly, national banks also 
purchased bonds to secure 
circulation. ) 

As to liquidity purposes, many 
other items can be purchased on 
the open market that also qualify, 
hence it would not be absolutely 
necessary to purchase bonds for 
that purpose. However, very high 
grade bonds which enjoy a broad 
market and that have maturities 
within the limits prescribed for 
secondary reserve requirements are 
well adapted for that purpose and 
normally can be readily obtained 
with the required maturities. 

If a bank has sufficient local 
loan demand of a kind which will 
maintain a loan portfolio of safety 
and desired liquidity, then it would 
need no bonds for income purposes, 
for such a loan portfolio would nor- 
mally yield more income than an 
equivalent volume of bonds of 
necessary quality. This might hap- 
pen in specific instances, but is not 
the usual case. Either the demand 
for such loans is not great enough, 
or they lack elements which would 
make such a policy safe over 
periods of changing conditions. 

The third purpose lies within 
the deposit seeking, or acceptance 
policy of the bank, for it is not 
essential that a bank have deposits 
which require the pledge of secu- 
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Internal Bank Management Controls 
11. Control Of Bonds And Securities 


A definite program for handling security investments is possible for even the 
smallest of banks when the policy and the technique suggested here are used. 


By H. N. STRONCK 


Technical Advisor to Banks, 
San Mateo, Calif. 


rities. However, as a matter of 
public relations, circumstances 
exist in many instances, which 


make it wise for a bank to take 
such deposits from local municipal 
bodies. Some state laws require 
such security. It is also a matter 
for policy consideration as_ to 
whether or not a bank should seek 
trust powers in such states as 
require the deposit of securities for 
that purpose. 

It is not, therefore, essential for a 
bank to purchase bonds for the 
purpose of carrying on the com- 
mercial banking process. However, 
practically every bank has some 
bonds. Sometimes, during over- 
extended credit conditions, some 
banks have no “free” bonds. What- 
ever bonds they had were pledged 
to secure public funds and these 
were largely local municipals that 
were acceptable for that purpose. 

In formulating a bond policy and 
its control, the first agreement to 
be reached is whether or not it is 
the desire of the bank’s board of 
directors to purchase bonds for the 
purpose of obtaining secondary 
reserve liquidity and for the pur- 
pose of obtaining yield either be- 
cause of a “loan slack” or to bolster 
the local loan portfolio with a 
“tertiary reserve’. 

Should it desire only to purchase 
bonds to meet secondary reserve 
requirements, then the problem is 
quite simple, for bonds for that 
purpose are decidedly restricted as 
to factors of quality, marketability 
and maturity. Should the board 
also decide to accept public funds 
which require bonds as security, 
the problem is again simple, for 
such bonds are circumscribed as 
to kind and are generally limited 
to federal governments and munic- 
ipals (usually local) on which the 
bank can obtain sufficient infor- 





mation at the source to judge their 
quality. Maturity schedules are not 
difficult to design for such pur- 
poses, for it is generally known in 
advance what the cycle of liquida- 
tion of such deposits is. 

If, however, the board should 
desire to purchase bonds in which 
to invest excess funds, that is, funds 
not required for primary and sec- 
ondary reserves, and not absorbed 
by the local loan demand, or to 
restrict local loans and_ thereby 
make funds available, then the 
problem becomes far more com- 
plex. The problem may then be 


considered from four different 
points: 
1. Bonds for secondary reserve 
requirements. 


2. Bonds for “loan slack.” 

3. Bonds for the regular invest- | 
ment account. 

4. Bonds with which to secure | 
public funds. 





Secondary Reserve Bonds 






As indicated in the chapter on 
“Financial Management Controls,” 
items acceptable for secondary re- 
serves must meet the requirements 
of absolute assurance that they be 
paid in full at maturity and the 
maturities must be within the limi- 
tations required for this purpose; 
that is, within one year. 

The spacing of maturities should 
be such that there is a constant 
flow of cash into the primary re- 
serve, which flow is to be acceler- 
ated if needed for seasonal liqui- 
dation of deposits, or for seasonal 
loan demands. 

The control of items acceptable 
is the maturity schedule and the 
quality test of absolute assurance 
that they be paid in accordance 
with the schedule. 


Loan Slack Bonds 


When the financial program indi- 
cates a lack of loans of certain 
classes and in total, the funds not 
absorbed by local loans are excess 
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cash, or are invested in either 
secondary reserve items or invest- 
ment bonds. It is easier to visualize 
and control the problem, however, 
if investments made for that pur- 
pose are considered as a separate 
group. In the setting of desired 
ratios of loans to the various de- 
posit groups, it is obvious that a 
study be made of potential outlets 
and undeveloped types of loans, 
and the percentages set within 
attainable limits. For example: if 
the existing ratio of real estate 
loans to savings deposits is 35%, 
and it is quite obvious from a study 
of the outlets for such loans that 
such a ratio could never reach 60% 
(unless there was a decided de- 
cline in savings deposits); then it 
would be fallacious to set a 60% 
ratio and call the difference “loan 
slack.” Desired ratios should be set 
on a basis of attainability with rea- 
sonable effort. “Loan slack” merely 
sets a goal which the financial 
managers should strive to attain 
in order that the desired net profit 
be realized. 

In one instance, a large institu- 
tion had a “loan slack” of near 
three-million dollars for its com- 
mercial deposits. It inaugurated an 
intensive campaign for the devel- 
opment of modernization loans, 
and in less than a year and one- 
half, this “loan slack” was entirely 
absorbed. 

In another instance, a small in- 
stitution had a set “loan slack” of 
$600,000 in real estate loans. An 
extensive campaign for F.H.A. 
loans was instituted, and in two 
years time, this slack was over- 
come. In both instances, special in- 
vestment provisions had been made 
to secure funds for these loans, so 
that the spaced maturities therein 
provided a constant flow of funds 
for loan purposes as needed, with- 
out disturbing the securities in the 
secondary reserve account. 

Bonds purchased for “loan slack” 
should conform to a definite ma- 
turity schedule, and must also be 
of such quality that there is posi- 
tive assurance that they will be 
paid in full at maturity. The ma- 
turity schedule is based upon the 
probable time period necessary to 
increase the loan portfolio to a point 
of full absorption of the indicated 
“loan slack”. The control here is 
similar to the one for secondary 
Teserve bonds. 


Bonds With Which To Secure 
Public Funds 


Bonds eligible for such a purpose 
are usually circumscribed as to kind 
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Position Of Bonds In Financial Program 


Maturities next 30 days: 
, 
Purchase commitments: 
i $25,000 
Maturities from inyestment account 
next 30 days: 


$18,500 


LoAN SLACK: 
Maturities within one year. . 
One to two years. 
Two to three years......... 
Maturities next 30 days: 
$7,500 
Purchase commitments: 
None 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNT: 
Maturities 2 to 5 years..... 
5 to 10 years..... 
10 to 20 years. .... 
over 20 years ..... 
Maturities to secondary reserve 
next 30 days: 
$18,500 
Purchase commitments: 
2to 5 years $35,000 
5 to 10 years 15,000 
Sales quotation prices on: 
10 to 20 years $20,000 
over 20 years 10,000 





Actua | DestrED| OVER UNDER 

$267,500 | $310,000 |.........| $ 42,500 
35,000 25,000 | $ 10,000!......... 
25,000 7. rs 5,000 
28,500 35,000 |... .. 6,500 
80,000 | 100,000 |. 20,000 
160,500} 180,000}......... 19,500 
175,000 | 150,000 25,000 : 
62,000 50,000 12,500 





by the depositing body. Generally, 
they consist of federal governments 
and local municipals. The cyclical 
fluctuations of such deposits can 
usually be determined rather def- 
initely. A diversification of such 
deposits develops a certain degree 
of stability as to minimum amounts, 
even though the maximums be 
three or four times above the 
foundation minimums. If the total 
amount of such funds is small, and 
if the bank has a substantial in- 
vestment account which contains 
securities eligible for pledging, then 
no special provisions need be 
made; but, should such accounts 
be large, that is, represent an ap- 
preciable percentage of the total 
deposits of the bank, then special 
provisions as to the kinds and ma- 
turities of bonds to be purchased 
need be given consideration. 
Local municipals, with no ready 
market and with maturities that do 
not space with deposit liquidation 
cycle, can then be utilized only in 
amounts equal to the foundation 
minimum of such deposits. Liqui- 
dations from maximums to mini- 
mums can then be obtained only 
through spaced maturities of short- 
term bonds, through the primary 
reserve setup for such deposits, or 
through the sale of such bonds, if 
the policy of the bank is not to go 
into a borrowed money position. 
Usually, a margin of pledged 
securities is required, and in addi- 


tion, funds from other sources must 
be supplied to meet the primary 
reserve requirements for such de- 
posits. Such excess requirements 
are “borrowed” from other fund 
groups. The ratio of secured public 
funds to total deposits which a 
bank can handle, may reach a 
saturation point; that is, a public 
fund operation may absorb as high 
as 25% of their amount of funds 
from other deposit groups for the 
necessary primary reserve and 
margin requirements. 

If the plan is to sell pledged 
bonds to meet the liquidation re- 
quirements, then the kind of bond 
to be purchased must meet the re- 
quirements of marketability with 
price stability. If there is no price 
stability, then a market loss might 
result to an extent great enough to 
eliminate all of the interest re- 
ceived from the bonds pledged. 
(Instances of this nature have 
arisen.) A rather general policy 
now is to accept such deposits in 
amounts not too large to be com- 
fortably managed, so that in the 
event of unforseen, sudden declines 
in bond prices, such deposits can 
be liquidated from other assets 
without an undue strain on such 
other asset groups. 


Regular Investment Account 


The object of this account is to 
produce income from funds which 
cannot be converted into qualified 
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types of local loans. With a well 
designed primary and secondary 
reserve, the investment account 
bonds are not needed for liquidity 
purposes, hence their qualifications 
are to produce income combined 
with safety of principal. There are 
two factors involved in the safety 
of principal. One is the intrinsic 
soundness of the security itself, for 
unsound securities may go into de- 
fault with a loss of income and 
probable loss on principle. 


The other loss is one of value. 
From purely an academic stand- 
point, if all bonds in this account 
were of such quality that they 
would be paid in full at maturity, 
regardless of the length of maturity, 
and if none of these bonds would 
ever need be sold prior to maturity 
for the purpose of replenishing the 
primary reserve, then the value 
situation would be of little conse- 
quence. 


Regardless of this, however, a 
bank must give a great deal of con- 
sideration to the value of its 
security portfolio, for declines in 
market value may become so great 
as to absorb the entire invested 
capital and even beyond that. Such 
has been the past experience of far 
too many banks. High grade, long- 
term bonds, on the average declined 
about 20% between 1928 and 1932. 
The decline in second grade bonds 
was even more drastic. 


In order to provide against price 
declines, well-managed banks not 
only set aside all profits realized 
from the sale of bonds into valua- 
tion reserves, but also allocate to 
such reserves a part of the income 
obtained from long-term bonds, and 
amortize premiums ahead of sched- 
ule. An accumulation of such 
reserves writes down the costs of 
the securities portfolio to points 
appreciably below the existing 
market value; hence a decided de- 
crease in market value might not 
affect the net book value of the 
portfolio. 


In the normal case, a substantial 
percentage of bonds are short terms 
for secondary reserve and “loan 
slack” purposes. Then investment 
account bonds can be spaced as to 
maturities so that there is a con- 
stant progression of these becoming 
eligible for secondary reserve and 
“loan slack” purposes. As a result, 
a substantial percentage of the 
bonds in the investment account 
are of intermediate maturities. 
After that, only sound judgment as 
to general market conditions will 
dictate the volume to be invested 
in long terms. 
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From a control standpoint, the 
issues in the investment account 
must be under constant, and inten- 
sive, supervision similar to any 
other bank asset. Only large insti- 
tutions have the facilities to rate 
bonds from information obtained 
at the source. Smaller institutions 
can rely on various statistical 
services, or upon their city corre- 
spondents, for reviews of the items 
in their accounts. 

If the purchase policy is re- 
stricted to high-grade bonds for 
specific purposes, and not for specu- 
lations in market price positions, 
then the problem of follow-up 
control is simplified. However, just 
as in the case of a loan, changing 
economic conditions may have a 
decidedly unfavorable effect on a 
concern whose bonds are held by a 
bank, and hence, it is just as im- 
perative that the position of a bond 
issue be periodically reviewed, in 
a manner similar to the review of 
a borrower’s position at the time 
of a loan renewal, or when a line 
of credit is reestablished. 

In general, investments should 
be selected with a view primarily 
to protect principal and assure 
certainty of income. Securities of 
a maturity longer than those speci- 
fied for secondary reserve and “loan 
slack” purposes should not be held 
in amounts larger than a bank is 
in a position to carry to maturity. 


Control Reports 


Submitted with the financial 
program control statement each 
month, or oftener, is a detailed 
report as to the position of the vari- 
ous security portfolios. 

Records are established so that 
reports to the board of directors 
on the bond account can be accumu- 
lated with ease. A basic record, 
either in card or loose-leaf form, is 
the history record of each security 
issue. This record indicates the 
dates of purchase or sale, the cost 
per unit, and total, the book value, 
with deductions for amortization, 





Five Records For 
Security Control 
1. History record of each secu- 
rity issue. 
2. A monthly purchase report. 
3. A monthly report of sales. 


4. A monthly report of owned 
bonds by type. 


5. A financial program control 
statement. 








reserves write-downs, and so on, 
from the cost value, the sale price 
and the profit or loss on each sale. 
Totals of the balances of book val- 
ues should reconcile with the gen- 
eral ledger bond account. 


These historical records are usu- 
ally filed alphabetically by name 
of issue. They may be “flagged” as 
to what portfolio they belong (that 
is, secondary reserve, loan slack, 
public funds, or investment ac- 
count) so that totals for each such 
account can be readily obtained for 
control report purposes. 


A monthly purchase report is 
made which indicates the date of 
purchase, description of security, its 
quality rating, the portfolio for 
which purchased, the interest rate, 
maturity, cost price, book price, 
book value, net daily accrual, 
amortized rate of return. 


A monthly report of sales is 
made, giving information similar to 
that in the purchase report, but 
adding thereto the net profit or loss. 


A monthly report is made that 
lists the bonds by type (that is, 
U. S. Treasury Notes, U. S. Treas- 
ury Bonds, U. S. Guaranteed Obli- 
gations, State, County and Munic- 
ipal, Rails, Utilities, Industrials, 
Defaulted Bonds, Stocks). The 
following information is recorded 
for each issue: Quality rating, 
portfolio (secondary reserve, in- 
vestment account, and so on), in- 
terest rate, maturity, cost price, 
book price, book value, market 
value, appreciation or depreciation, 
net daily accrual. 


Totals of the book value should 
reconcile with the general ledger 
account—totals of the net daily ac- 
crual give the interest income from 
bonds and securities and should 
reconcile with that amount in the 
general ledger. 


Another segregation is now made, 
which contains the same informa- 
tion for each issue as recorded on 
the report of bond types, by qual- 
ity ratings, that is, by “first rating”; 
“second rating”; “third rating”; and 
so on. 

The same issues, with essentially 
the same information as to each, are 
again classified as to maturity (that 
is, “due less than one year”; “due 
from one to five years”; “five to 10 
years”; “10 to 15 years”; “15 to 20 
years”; “over 20 years”). 


Reports of that kind keep the 
board of directors informed as to 
conformity with their adopted in- 
vestment policy, the results of such 
policy and the general and specific 
position of the bond portfolios at 
any desired time. 
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Small Borrower Becomes A Large Borrower 


The business connection made with a farmer who first bor- 
rowed a small sum to buy commercial feed resulted in a 
profitable loan line which made the bank a pleasing profit. 


so well developed for han- 

dling small loans, perhaps the 
next step is to give consideration 
to a technique for developing small 
porrowers into larger borrowers. 

This thought was prompted by a 
conversation with a banker in Min- 
nesota. This banker had told me of 
a number of cases in which he had 
been helpful in encouraging a man 
to develop his business. 

He told of a merchant who had 
started in a small way, and who 
had become the most successful 
borrower in the community. Then 
he told of a farmer who had first 
borrowed from the bank as a boy 
in school, who wanted to buy a calf 
to feed in connection with his work 
with the 4-H club. 

Later on, when as a young man 
he started to farm for himself, he 
had developed a knowledge of 
handling cattle which made it 
profitable for him to buy feeders 
and feed them out for the fat stock 
market. 

In the meantime, this thrifty 
young man had saved enough 
money so that he bought his first 
carload of feeders without borrow- 
ing anything at the bank. Then, 
one day, he came in, and the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued: 

Said the farmer: “I have been 
studying feeds and feeding, and I 
have learned that the grain I have 
will make more pounds of beef if I 
use some supplementary feeds 
which I can buy here in town. It 
happens that I used all of my cash 
to buy the cattle this year, and I 
need several tons of this special 
feed. I wonder if you would lend 
me the money to buy the feed?” 

“By all means,” said the banker. 
“I know the success you have al- 
ways had .in feeding cattle. You 
began when a boy. We loaned you 
the first money you used to buy 
cattle. You bought a Shorthorn 
calf.” 

“Yes,” said the farmer, “I re- 
member that well, and I shall al- 
ways be grateful to you for helping 
Me get that start.” 

The loan was made for the feed, 
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N= that we have techniques 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


and the returns from the steers, 
sold the following spring, were 
excellent. In discussing the results 
with the farmer, the banker made 
this remark: 

“Why don’t you enlarge your 
feed yards and feed two or three 
carloads of cattle instead of one?” 

“T have been thinking of that,” 
said the young man, “but I don’t 
have enough capital yet to build 
the yards and also buy the cattle.” 

“Let’s figure out what it will 
cost,” said the banker. 

After determining dimensions 
and kinds of lumber needed, the 
farmer telephoned the local lum- 
ber yard and got prices. Within an 
hour, the two working together 
had a very close budget worked 
out which they confidently believed 
would cover all of the expense of 
increasing the feed yard and build- 
ing new sheds. It was discovered 
then that the farmer would need 
to borrow $2,000 to make the im- 
provements and to fill the yards 
with cattle, and also to buy the 
extra feed that would be needed. 
Arrangements were made for the 
loan at once, although the work on 
building the yards did not start 
until the fall, and, of course, the 
money was not borrowed until it 
was needed—a part of it being 
made available when the lumber 
had to be paid for, and the rest 


when the cattle and feed were 
bought. 

Because of his close attention to 
details, and because of his expe- _ 
rience in previous years, this young 
farmer made a splendid success 
from his increased operatidns. He 
bought the cattle on the right mar- 
ket and sold them at a time when 
they brought a good price. This 
increased weight was put on the 
cattle at a price below what it 
cost most other farmers in the 
vicinity to produce beef. The bank- 
er knew this because he secured 
figures from other feeders and 
made the comparison. 

After the season’s work had 
been finished, the farmer came in 
one day, and said, “I certainly ap- 
preciate the encouragement as well 
as the loan you gave me a year 
ago. Both were certainly greatly to 
my advantage.” 

“We are pleased with the 
arrangement, too,” said the banker. 
“We made a larger loan than we 
have made to you before. What 
are your plans for next year?” 


(Continued on page 368) 
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“Make A Wish" 
Said The Valley National Bank 


—And Customers Wished For Electric Refrigerators 


This program increased personal loans 96% in four weeks. 
The basis was an advertising program in which customers 
were told: “An electric refrigerator pays for itself.” 


ELIEVING that, when conven- 
B iences not only increase the 

happiness of those using 
them, but are actually an economy, 
our personal loan department de- 
termined to encourage people to 
purchase electric equipment. 

It is natural that we all hesitate 
to give up something we enjoy and 
like. Consequently, it is almost sure 
that a person who buys something 
they like will pay for it rather than 
allow it to be taken away. 

Personal loans on electric re- 
frigerators purchased by those who 
really want them are almost sure 
to be paid, unless some catastrophe 
occurs in connection with the fam- 
ily income. 

With that philosophy in mind, 


we concluded that the phrase, 
“Make A Wish” would probably 
be the best introduction to our 
proposition that customers borrow 
money from the bank to buy what 
they wished they could have. 

Our experience in using this 
phrase proved that our philosophy 
is right. Our personal loans were 
increased 24% the first two weeks, 
and 72% the second two weeks, 
after we inaugurated the program 
in co-operation with the local power 
company and its many dealers. The 
program was worked out with the 
full co-operation of everyone who 
had something electrical to sell, be- 
cause it was our plan to encourage 
the purchase of electrical equip- 
ment. 


Graphically demonstrating the high points of the Valley National Finance Plan. 
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FINANCE PLAN 


Later on, we may concentrate on 
something else. As a matter of fact, 
our program was actually concen- 
trated on encouraging the purchase 
of electric refrigerators. 

We informed the public by radio 
and by newspaper publicity that 
our bank approves of modern home 
equipment. In fact, we stated 
frankly that we believe an electric 
refrigerator pays for itself. 

We put out a 4 by 6 folder on the 
cover of which was a picture of a 
wishbone and the slogan, “Make 
A Wish.” When this was opened, 
our customers saw pictures of va- 
rious types of electrical equipment, 
and the statement, “Make A Wish 
for Better Living.” By unfolding 
the folder still further, the follow- 


How Equipment Sales 
Were Increased 


1. Bank customers were told 
that the bank approves of mod- 
ern home equipment. 


2. The bank’s plan of financ- 
ing was explained at a meeting 
of distributors, dealers, and 
salesmen. 


3. The bank's plan to stimu- 
late the business of those who 
sell refrigerators was explained. 


4. Newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising increased the buying 
of home conveniences. 


5. The power company sul- 
veyed the community and 
learned that 40% of homes with 
electricity had no electric re 
frigerators. 


6. The power company en- 
listed all dealers in a calling 


campaign. 
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Vice President, Valley 
National Bank, 
Pheoniz, Arizona 


This is the inside 
spread of the 4 x 6 
folder used by the 
Valley National to 
explain the install- 
ment finance plan. 
Note that, in addi- 
tion to refrigerators, 
the copy also re- 
minds the reader of 
the benefits and 
pleasure to be had 
from a new stove, 
vacuum cleaner, 
water heater, or air 
conditioning system. 
It even works in an £ 
effective little sales 
talk for the furni- 

ture dealer and for 
other house furnish- 
ings! 

Co-operation like 
this is naturally 
welcomed by local merchants—and it 
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ing headline was seen, “Make your 
wish come true this thrifty, easy 
way.” Each paragraph was illus- 
trated with a sketch. 

The first paragraph under the 
heading is, “Yes, it’s easy to have 
all those things you’ve wanted for 
so long . . . Easy to make your 
wish for better living come true— 
right now—with the help of the 
modern, low-cost Valley National 
Finance Plan! 


“It’s only a matter of deciding 
just what would add most to your 
home .. . because you will find that 
this unique, low-cost Bank Plan, 
with its convenient monthly install- 
ments, low rates, and other liberal 
terms, makes it easy to pay for the 
things we need and want. In fact, 
many families, even those with a 
modest income, can afford to buy 
more than one home improvement, 
because of this thrifty finance 
plan.” 

We realized that advertising a 
loan was not enough to make real 
progress, so the bank called a meet- 
ing of the distributors and salesmen, 
and explained the bank’s attitude 
in the matter to this group. This 
apparently was a stimulus to them, 
and the request for loans soon 
started to come. 


Knowing that the bank was en- 
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Yes, it’s easy to have all those things 
you ve wanted for so long easy to make your wish 
for better living come true—right now—with the help 
of the modern, low-cost Valley National Finance Plan! 


It's only a matter of deciding just 
what would add most to your home . . . because you'll 
find that this unique. low-cost Bank Plan. with its 
convenient monthly instalments, low rates, and other 
liberal terms, makes it easy to pay for the things you 
need and want. In fact. many families. even those with 
a modest income. can afford to buy more than one 
home improvement. because of this thrifty finance plan 


A modern refrigerator—gleaming and 
efficrent—will cut food costs. is cheaper to operate, and 
will make your kitchen something to be really proud 
of. And there is a host of other kiwhen and household 
appliances, too, that will make housework infinitely 
easier give you more time to devote to your family 

. make “ljving”’ in your home better in every way 


An efficient new stove that will save 
fuel bills. and make cooking a joy instead of a chore 
an up-to-the-minute vacuum cleaner that will 
whisk through rooms in half the time of old-fashioned 
cleaners an automatic water-heater to give you in- 
stant hot water. and plenty of it. with the tern of a 
faucet a modern air-conditioning system that will 
make your home, even on the hottest summer day. as 
cool and refreshing as a mountain resort—these are 
only a few of the many comforts and convenierces 
that you may have. easily and economically. under the 
helpful Valley National Finance Plan 
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\ think how new furnishings 
would add to the attractiveness of your home—new 
living room furniture a smart dining room suite 

colorful rugs. carpets and draperies venetian 
blinds awnings porch and garden furniture’ 


couraging the purchase of electric 
refrigerators both by radio and in 
the newspaper, the salespeople did 
a better job. 

The power company, in the mean- 
time, conducted a survey of the 
community, and learned that 40% 
of homes with electricity had no 
electric refrigerators. This informa- 
tion was given to salesmen, and in 
fact, the power company gave the 
names of prospects to the sales- 
men, so that they need not waste 
time in calling orrthose who already 
were supplied. 

The power company further or- 
ganized a calling campaign which 
did a thorough job of covering the 
prospects who needed the equip- 
ment. 

The result was that during the 
first two weeks, we had 24% in- 
crease in our equipment loans on 
electric refrigerators, and during 
the second two weeks, a further 
increase of 72%. 

In addition to this, many dealer 
contacts were made which will re- 
sult in loans continuing to come 
month after month. 

We did not make a direct refer- 
ence to electric refrigerators in any 
of our advertising. We merely said, 
“a modern refrigerator, gleaming 
and efficient, will cut food costs, 


Would you like to make your wish 
for “better living” come true—right now? Then go to 
your appliance, equipment. or furniture dealer this 
week, and select the things you've wanted and needed 
for so long. Tell your dealer you wish to pay for your 
purchases under the low-cost Valley National Finance 
Plan. and he will gladly make all the necessary financing 
arrangements for you with the Valley National Bank 


You can start enjoying all the excit- 
ing new things you've bought for your home without 
a day's delay—and you ll find it easier to pay for them 
than you ever imagined because the liberal financ 
ing plan of the Valley National Bank allows as long as 
three years to complete your payments, in convenient 
monthly instalments so small they fit right into your 
home budget! 


There's no need to “do without” any 
longer! Give yourself and your family the advantages 
of modern comforts and conveniences . make your 
home the kind of home you've always wanted it to be 
—now—with the help of this low-cost finance plan 
that points the way to “better living’: 


produces a very pleasing volume of new loan business for the bank, as well. 


and will make your kitchen some- 
thing to be really proud of.” There 
was nothing in anything that was 
printed or said which could direct 
attention away from ice refrigera-’ 
tors. No ice company raised any 
objections, and in fact, all of them 
participated in the campaign and a 
number of ice refrigerators were 
sold. 

Our program lasted six weeks, 
and during the last two weeks, 
sales of electric refrigerators in this 
territory were 120% over those of 
entire month of February, 1939. 
Sales during January, preceding 
our campaign, had been running 
slightly below 1939 figures, so we 
can feel sure that the increase was 
due to the combined efforts of the 
power company and our bank. 

Maximum maturities which we 
allowed were 30 months with a 
$4.50 minimum monthly payment. 
Dealers under our plan are freed of 
liability after the purchaser has 
made four payments, with the fol- 
lowing provisions. 

1. The customer must make pay- 
ments with no assistance from the 
dealer. 

2. The dealer is responsible for 
providing and maintaining service 
on refrigerators sold in accordance 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Sell Real Estate Now—And Here’s How 


This experience of an eastern trust company has been so successful that this 
account of it is full of ideas which bankers in any community can use. 


E believe that 1940 should 

prove to be a banner year for 

banks in the sale of fore- 
closed real estate. With little 
necessity for acquiring properties, 
loaning officers can now concentrate 
on the orderly liquidation of 
present real estate holdings. 

Before inaugurating a real estate 
sales campaign, we have found cer- 
tain preliminary steps to be essen- 
tial. In the first place, it is import- 
ant that a survey be made to 
determine if the properties are 
priced properly. In arriving at fair 
prices, it is advisable to retain a 
recognized and competent ap- 
praiser. He should not be advised 
as to the book value of the property 
and he should be required to render 
a report to you that substantiates 
the value which he places on the 
property. Such detailed appraisals 
may frequently prove helpful in 
“closing a sale.” 

Next, properties should be classi- 
fied to determine those which 
should be sold first. Naturally, it is 
most desirable to concentrate on 
the properties which involve the 
most “headaches” and require the 
most attention. A second classifica- 
tion would be properties such as 
vacant Jand which do not show an 
adequate return to cover taxes and 
other costs. The third class, requir- 
ing less immediate sales effort, are 
the properties which are showing a 
good return and which should soon 
be in greater demand. In this group 
could be included commercial prop- 
erties and single houses in desirable 
neighborhoods. 

Having determined what houses 
we are going to concentrate on and 
what prices we are going to ask, 
the next step is to see that we 
have a modern merchandising pro- 
gram. Under such a program, we 
must: 1. encourage local real estate 
brokers to sell our properties; 2. set 
up an advertising program; 3. enlist 
the co-operation of our entire staff; 
4. above all, plan where we are 
going to make sales and then actu- 
ally make such sales. 

This may sound simple, but it is 
a real challenge to bank manage- 
ment. For example, how are we 
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going to get local real estate brokers 
to sell our properties instead of the 
other fellow’s? 

There is no better way than by 
establishing close working arrange- 
ments and encouraging each to 
select certain of our houses in the 
neighborhood in which he seems to 
make the most sales. Let him know 
that, when he has a good prospect 
who wants to see the interior of 
a bank-owned house we’ll make an 
appointment with the tenant so 
that the property can be seen at 


The Easy Steps Of The 
Liquidating Program 


1. A survey is made to deter- 
mine what prices will move the 
properties. 


2. A recognized and compe- 
tent appraiser is engaged to 
review the properties. 


3. Properties are classed as: 
a. Those which require the 
most attention. 

b. Vacant land and other 
properties with a low up- 
keep. 
c. Properties which are 
more than paying their 
way. 

4. The merchandising program 

is set up to include: 
a. Encouragement to local 
brokers to sell the bank's 
properties 
b. The carrying out of an 
advertising program 
c. A plan to get the cooper- 
ation of the entire personnel 
of the bank. 
d. A carefully made list of 
properties and the pros- 
pects who should be inter- 
ested in them. 


the most convenient time. Let him 
know that we’ll give consideration 
to any reasonable offer, request for 
improvements, or proposal for easy 
financing arrangements. 

Insofar as the broker is con- 
cerned, it has been our experience 
that each broker is more potent in 
selling power in that part of the 
city or community where he seems 
to specialize. We have found on 
certain parcels that it is wise to list 
the properties exclusively with in- 
dividual brokers, provided they do 
special advertising and press the 
sale of the listing given them as 
actively as is in their power. Keep- 
ing after the broker to make cer- 
tain that he is doing his level best 
to turn over the property has a 
salutary effect and frequent visits 
to him by the bank’s representative 
pay dividends. 

Each broker should be provided 
with listing cards about five by 
seven and a half inches, containing 
a complete description of the prop- 
erty, together with estimated an- 
nual charges for taxes, fire insur- 
ance and water bills. It helps a great 
deal to have a photograph of the 
particular parcel on the reverse of 
each of these cards. In dealing with 
the broker, especially with regard 
to fees, I think it can be reasonably 
stated that the best results will be 
accomplished by steering a middle 
course, not being too niggardly and 
at the same time keeping a watchful 
eye on expense to the end that ex- 
cessive expense may be curbed. 

Our own experience has been 
rich more particularly in the co 
operation that we have sought and 
received from our employees. The 
value of infusing the spirit which 
makes for enthusiastic and intelli- 
gent sales effort and which puts 
the realty problem up to the im 
dividual employee is inestimable 

We endeavor to make our organi- 
zation, in its entirety, salesminded. 
It so happens that at this moment 
we are engaged in a final cleanup 
of real estate. Our program in early 
spring was based on the spring 
interest in home ownership. We: 
announced that special awards 
would be made for each sale nego 
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tiated as a result of efforts of any 
one of the personnel. We thought 
it wise to make other than lump 
sum cash awards where sales were 
effected. The awards are based on 
yacations with all expenses paid, 
enabling our successful employees 
to plan boat trips, World Series 
trips, and the like. 

To each employee, the amount 
paid on a sale will be approximately 
the same as a real estate broker 
would be paid for making the sale 
and it has been our experience that 
there is far more appeal in the all- 
expense extra vacation than in the 
payment of a stated commission. 


In furtherance of our plan, we 
printed booklets listing the prop- 
erties and breaking down the pay- 
ments. Each property is listed in 
the booklet with full information 
including a photograph. It is our 
intention to issue frequent bulletins 
giving sales helps and emphasizing 
the favorable features of the prop- 
erties, in addition to giving the con- 
testants in our bank information on 
where the successful employees 
spent their vacations. To achieve 
the goal which we have set, we 
must, of necessity, depend on the 
wholehearted interest and co-opera- 
tion of our employees, but thus far, 
we have found that the rewards to 
the individual arising from this 
contest have paid substantial divi- 
dends. 

A third method for disposing of 
properties consists of the location 
of capable men who have been 
victims of the depression or who 
have not been able to find proper 
outlets for their energies and abili- 
ties. Such men are willing to give 
themselves wholeheartedly to a 
program which will give them a 
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living while they build an equity 
in property. We are willing to get 
behind such individuals—and every 
community has them. In one case, 
our bank has disposed of some 
multiple family units at a low initial 
payment to an aggressive and hon- 
est individual who has yet to miss 
an interest or principal payment 
and who has already enhanced the 
value of the properties. It is well 
to be on the lookout for such as he. 


Finally, I wish to stress what has 
oft been stressed before, advertis- 
ing. That in itself is a science, and 
much money can be thrown into it 
without results unless’ the closest 
attention is paid to advertising 
policy. I speak principally of adver- 
tising of foreclosed properties by 
country banks. Generally, the ad- 
vertising done in the metropolitan 
dailies is too expensive to use and, 
if employed, should be discontinued 
when the expected ends are not 
achieved. The local papers are the 
ones that have the strong pull. 


You can experiment with the 
various forms of newspaper adver- 
tising in your own locality until 
you know fairly well where you 
can advertise and how you can 
advertise to advantage. As far as 
the property itself is concerned, you 
should employ small and attractive 
signs with not more than one to a 
property. The best form of adver- 
tising, however, is the satisfied pur- 
chaser. 


Timing is also of great import- 
ance in selling. Usually, the spring 
and fall of the year are the best 
seasons for disposing of properties. 
A bank should operate, however, 
on the theory that it must be con- 
stantly on the alert for signs of 
awakening interest in real estate 
of the type that it holds. It must 
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be organized always to the end 
that it may dispose of its fore- 
closed property when the demand 
becomes apparent. Then is the time 
to advertise and to push its pro- 
gram to the utmost. 


In the final analysis, there is no 
substitute for the hard work of 
analyzing our properties with the 
idea of determining who of our 
acquaintance could make use of 
these properties to the greatest ad- 
vantage. When we submit to a 
prospective purchaser a_ well- 
thought-out idea of this sort, we 
show him benefits which are hard 
to resist and as these benefits are 
brought to fruition, we find that we 
have made one more solid friend 
for the bank. We have done that 
purchaser a real favor and liqui-— 
dated one more property for the 
bank. 
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Profit Sharing More Than Dividing Profits 


“To be worthwhile, profit sharing must develop a deeper interest 
in the affairs of the institution, on the part of both officers 
and employees,” said L. M. Giannini to a Senate Committee. 


VER 9,000 firms in this coun- 

try, according to the Senate 

Finance Sub-committee re- 
port on profit sharing, have 
employee-benefit and profit-sharing 
plans; 728 share the profits of the 
business with their employees; in 
1937, 374 paid $136,000,000 to em- 
ployees under profit-sharing agree- 
ments. 

Profit-sharing plans have been 
adopted by organizations of every 
type of business and industry. In 
San Francisco, the Bank of Amer- 
ica, with approximately 8,000 em- 
ployees, inaugurated profit sharing 
in the spring of 1938. A fund equal 
to 712% of the salaries of employees 
receiving $6,000 a year or less and 
5% of the salaries of those receiving 
in excess of that amount, is held in 
trust for their benefit and subject 
to the provisions of the plan. 

The Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, with 708 em- 
ployees, contributes 5% of its net 
earnings to the benefit of employees. 
At Peoria, Illinois, the Commercial 
Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company sets aside a similar pro- 
portion for their 94 employees. 

The 170 employees of the Wil- 
mington’ Trust Company, at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, after the 
payment of 4% on the capital and 
surplus, are credited by the bank 
with 15% of the net profits. Similar 
plans are in operation in the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
the National Bank of Detroit, and 
the Public Bank of Maryland. The 
Bankers Trust Company in New 
York City, the New York Life 
Insurance Company, the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, and 
others, have inaugurated pension 
plans. 

One of the executives in a New 
York investment banking corpora- 
tion, commenting on the effect of 
the plan adopted by his organiza- 
tion, said: “We regard the principle 
of profit sharing and bonuses as a 
means of giving recognition for 
services rendered in the attainment 
of business results and as encour- 
agement to employees. We also re- 
gard these as advantages to the 
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Long Island, New York 


company and its stockholders by 
reason of the fact that rewards 
distributed accord recognition for 
services rendered and afford an in- 
centive to continued effort and, 
particularly, in assuring perma- 
nence in service.” 


The conclusion of an officer of 
one of the Illinois banks is: “The 
attitude toward our employees’ 
saving and profit plan is very 
favorable. Even in those years when 
the bank, because of lack of income, 
did not contribute to the fund, our 
employees expressed their desire to 
have the fund continued in opera- 
tion, many stating that it is the 
only way in which they could regu- 
larly save money.” 


The conclusion of another bank: 
“Our fund has been very popular 
with our employees and has pro- 
moted efficiency through the elimi- 
nation of worries concerning the 
future. We have never had any 
labor trouble. We believe it has had 
a favorable effect on reducing turn- 
over, but the number of employees 
has increased so greatly since the 
plan was inaugurated in 1916 that 
it is impossible to give accurate 
figures.” 

In concluding the report, the 
Senate Committee makes the amaz- 
ing statement that the adoption of 
profit-sharing plans with employees, 
“Is essential to the ultimate main- 
tenance of the capitalistic system.” 

This assertion is emphasized by 
the estimate of Gustav R. Stahl, a 
New York industrial economist, of 
strike losses during the five years 
from 1933 to 1937. His estimate for 
the year 1937 is: a loss of $140,- 
000,000 in employees’ wages; an 
employers’ overhead loss of $210,- 
000,000; and a total loss for the year 
of $2,470,000,000. Estimated wage 
loss for the five years aggregates 
$345,800,000 with a “Grand total 
loss to the national economy” of 
$7,113,800,000. 

The testimony of L. M. Giannini, 


president of the Bank of America, 
in San Francisco, before the Senate 
Committee throws an interesting 
light on employee-employer rela- 
tionships. “We hope to accomplish 
through the present plan,” he said, 
“a deeper interest in the affairs of 
the institution on the part of the 
officers and employees. There have 
already been many evidences of a 
greater interest, although I must say 
that the whole of our employees 
have been entirely loyal and inter- 
ested and have resisted outside 
efforts to reduce or alienate their 
interest from the institution, al- 
most one hundred per cent.” 

The plan inaugurated by this 
bank includes all employees who 
have been in the employ of the 
organization for three months or 
more. The allowances are based on 
the salary of the individual. “We 
felt,” said Mr. Giannini, “that an 
officer’s or employee’s salary de- 
termined what was, in the opinion 
of the management, his value to the 
institution, and took into considera- 
tion his past service and the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of his work. 
So we concluded that the simplest 
plan and the most equitable one 
would be to pay all a flat rate or 
bonus on salary.” 

Contributions of the employees 
and the firm are credited to the 
benefit accounts maintained by the 
Board of Trustees and the funds are 
invested in the stock of the bank. 
This stock is held in trust for five 
years, the employee-stockholder 
having the right to vote and receive 
the dividends in the meanwhile. 
At the end of that time, the certifi- 
cates are delivered to him and any 
future certificates to which he be- 
comes from time to time entitled. 

Withdrawals are permitted with 
the approval of the Executive 
Secretary in cases of emergency. In 
the event of resignation, no with- 
drawals of funds can be made until 
after the expiration of 30 days, lest 
the employee be tempted to resign 
in some emergency to secure con- 
trol of the funds in his account. 

Attention is directed by the Sen- 
ate Committee to two great fears 
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that, with the characteristics of 
termites, eat away employee con- 
fidence and co-operation. The great- 
est is the fear of losing a job. “This 
isa very present morale-destroying 
fear hanging over every worker, 
creating doubt, distrust, and anxi- 
ety. This anxiety is a source of 
discontent and dissatisfaction. From 
this, the worker becomes a prey of 
those who appeal to his emotions 
and who lead him into errors and 
actions which he otherwise would 
not take or make.” 

Second is the dread of old age to 
be lived in want and poverty. Dis- 
perse these two fears, and the 
worker becomes conscious of a new 





Some Plans In Use 


1. The Bank of America of San 
Francisco, Calif., inaugurated 
profit sharing in 1938. It estab- 
lished a fund equal to 714% of 
the salaries of employees re- 
ceiving $6,000 a year or less, and 
5% of the salaries of those re- 
ceiving more than $6,000 a year. 
This fund is held in trust for the 
benefit of employees, and with 
the fund is purchased stock in 
the bank. Each employee imme- 
diately gets the income from the 
stock he owns, although the 
stock itself is held in trust for 
five years. 


In the meantime, the em- 
ployee-stockholder has the right 
to vote and to receive the divi- 
dends. At the end of five years, 
the stock certificates are deliv- 
ered to him. 


2. The Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, contrib- 
utes 5% of its net earnings to the 
benefit of employees. 


3. The Commercial Merchants 
National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Peoria, Ill., sets aside 5% of its 
net earnings for employees. 


4. The Wilmington Trust Co., 
of Wilmington, Delaware, after 
the payment of 4% on the capital 
and surplus, credits the em- 
ployees’ fund with 15% of the 
net profits. 


5. "The attitude toward our 
employees’ saving and profit 
plan is very favorable,” says the 
officer of an Illinois bank. “Even 
in those years, when the bank, 
because of lack of income, did 
not contribute to the fund, our 
employees expressed their desire 
to have the fund continued.” 
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and increased energy, beneficial 
alike to both himself and his em- 
ployer. To this end, an employer 
must supplement any profit-sharing 
plan with the establishment of an 
educational program for its work- 
ers. Under this program, employees 
should be acquainted with the 
problems and affairs of the corpora- 
tion, its aims, and policies. In addi- 
tion, there is recommended by the 
Senate Committee that an educa- 
tional program be employed, “To 
handle individual problems and 
troubles of the employees.” 


Seven essentials are laid down as 
necessary for the success and 
effective operation of any employee 
profit-sharing pians: 1. Promotion 
of mutual trust. 2. Increase in value 
of employees’ services to both him- 
self and his employer. 3. Substantial 
benefits to the employee entirely 
additional to his regular wages. 
4. No paternalism or philanthropy. 
5. Thorough acquaintance by em- 
ployees with conditions affecting 
the payment of benefits. 6. Em- 
ployee representation in the admin- 
istration of the profit-sharing plan. 
7. Attention to the continued edu- 
cation and human engineering of 
employees. 


Too many plans have failed to 
emphasize the essential that, to 
gain co-operation from workers, 
co-operation first must be extended 
to them. Their individual difficulties 
should be the problem of the 
personnel department of their 
employer, even as the company may 
expect its interests to receive a 
corresponding consideration from 
the employees. 


The purposes and objects of the 
plan should be persistently en- 
forced; infractions of its rules and 
principles subject to penalties. The 
agreement should be made and 
carried out with equity, justice and 
good faith. To entertain the belief 
that the mere division with its 
employees of a portion of profits, 
giving them a few extra dollars in 
their pay envelopes, will gain loy- 
alty and confidence, eliminate labor 
difficulties and integrate the entire 


organization, is blind fatuousness 
and paternalism “worse con- 
founded.” 


The essence of the ideal program 
was in a speech of Melville E. 


Ingalls, Chairman of the Big Four 
Railroad, over 30 years ago: “There 
is but one thing to my mind that 
will produce harmony in the future 
and, too, justice to all people, and 
that is, profit sharing. I believe that, 
if every railroad in this country 
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were run on that basis, we would 
have no strikes. Make every man 
your partner. We will then have, 
just as near as it is possible to have 
on this earth, the good times when 
the laborer shall have his share and 
do his fair amount of work.” 


A. |. B. Convention To Feature 
Institute's Fortieth Anniversary 


Past and present officers of the 
American Institute of Banking will 
join with the Institute’s membership 
in celebrating its fortieth anni- 
versary at the annual convention 
to be held June 3-7 in Boston, 
Mass., it is announced by Harry R. - 
Smith, A.B. president, who is vice 
president of the Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


The program for the convention 
has been designed to include special 
features in observance of the Insti- 
tute’s fortieth year of educational 
service to bank employees in local 
chapters and study groups through- 
out the country which now number 
385. 


Nearly 2,000 members of the 
Institute who are expected to attend 
the convention will hear addresses 
by nationally prominent bankers. 
These include Robert M. Hanes, 
who is president of the American 
Bankers Association, and president 
of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- - 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Frank 
M. Totton, second vice president of 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York; and Dr. Fred I. Kent, di- 
rector of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


A national public speaking con- 
test, debating, departmental con- 
ferences, an election of A.LB. 
officers for the ensuing year, and a 
number of social events have been 
arranged on the convention pro- 
gram. 


The national public speaking 
contest for the A. P. Giannini 
awards featuring addresses by the 
winners of first place in district 
contests throughout the country will 
be held Monday evening, June 3. 
The A. P. Giannini awards for this 
contest are: first place, $500; second 
place, $300; third place, $200; and 
fourth place, $100. 

The national debate will be held 
Tuesday evening, June 4, between 
the debating teams of two chapters 
to be selected in semi-final contests 
between the chapters of Kansas 
City, Oakland, New Orleans, and 
Philadelphia. These semi-final de- 
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bates will be ‘held at Boston, Mon- 
day, June 3. 

Entertainment features will in- 
clude sightseeing tours all day 
Monday, June 3, a picnic and boat- 
ing trip Wednesday afternoon, June 
5, and additional trips through the 
Boston area Friday afternoon, June 
7. The convention will close with 
the annual A.I.B. ball Friday eve- 
ning, June 7. 


‘‘Make A Wish’’ 


(Continued from page 349) 

with factory guarantee. 
3. The first four payments must 
have been made within less than 30 


days of their due date, otherwise 
dealer’s liability continues to the 
maturity of the contract. 


4. The dealer, at the bank’s re- 
quest, but at his own expense must 
repossess the goods under contract 
by the bank, and on which the 
buyer has defaulted, and deliver 
the goods to the bank or its nominee 
at such place as may be designated. 

While we encouraged the pur- 
chase of equipment, we were just 
as careful in passing on each indi- 
vidual credit as ever. 

Our experience with this cam- 
paign leads us to believe that cam- 
paigns on other equipment may be 
profitably conducted in the future. 


Most Customers Want Saturday 
Banking Service 


All over the country, banks have 
been studying the wages and hour 
situation in an effort to try to dis- 
cover what to do in order to meet 
the maximum-hour requirements. 


One plan which has been tried 
out in several states is to close the 
banks all day Saturday, at least 
during the summer months. 


In order to find out what cus- 
tomers think of various plans, the 
Union and New Haven Trust Co., 
of New Haven, Conn., asked its 
customers to vote on three propo- 
sitions. 


The report from the bank on this 
voting is interesting, and is quoted 
as follows: 


“Polled as to their preference, 
in the event that shorter “open-for- 
business” banking hours become 
necessary, as a result of the so- 
called ‘Wage and Hour Law,’ cus- 
tomers of The Union and New 
Haven Trust Co. divided 45% for 
omitting Saturday morning service 
altogether and 55% for retaining 
Saturday service with shorter hours 
during the remainder of the week. 

“Among the majority voting in 
favor of shorter banking hours 
Monday to Friday inclusive, while 
retaining Saturday service, a large 
number went out of their way to 
express the feeling that it would 
be a great inconvenience to local 
business if banks should omit Sat- 
urday morning service. Among the 
three possible choices voted on, 
however, Saturday morning closing 
led by a considerable margin. 


“Responses from over one-quar- 
ter of those polled in the April 
issue of the bank’s monthly publi- 
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cation, The Journal, were as fol- 
lows: 

“Open at 9 a. m., close at 3 p. m., 
Monday to Friday, inclusive, but 
omit Saturday morning service 
altogether—546, or approximately 
45%. 

“Open at 9:30 a. m. and close at 
2:30 p. m. with Saturday morning 
service as usual—445, or approxi- 
mately 37%. 

“Open at 9 a. m. and close at 2 
p. m. with Saturday morning 
service as usual—-180, or approxi- 
mately 15%. 

“Scattering suggestions, mainly 
for shorter hours Monday to Friday, 
inclusive—31, or approximately 
3%. 

“Total votes received 1202. 

“In commenting on the responses, 
E. M. Gaillard, vice president of 
the bank, said: ‘Of course, our 
primary aim is to provide satisfac- 
tory service for our customers, but, 
judging from the large percentage 
of replies received, the public is 
fully aware of the problem created 
by the Wage-Hour Law and is 
reconciled to any reasonable ad- 
justments that may have to be 
made. At the present time, of 
course, the Trust Company has no 
plans for changing its hours of 
service to the public. Should this 
be necessary, the matter will doubt- 
less be considered in co-operation 
with the other member banks of the 
New Haven Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. As to the possibility of 
omitting Saturday morning service, 
no such change would be possible 
here in Connecticut without an act 
of the state legislature amending 
the banking laws.’” 


Plenty Of Opportunities 


It is true that the frontiers of 
America today are no longer new 
and unbroken lands and the geo- 
graphical frontiers are at the 
Pacific Ocean, but I feel without 
any reservations that we now have 
business frontiers which surpass 
in possibilities and promise any 
opportunities of our fathers and 
grandfathers. I refer, of course, to 
the new frontiers of national ex- 
pansion concerning the science of 
business industry and research. The 
automobile, with its affiliated in- 
dustries, and its highways spanning 
the country, is as great a frontier 
as the Louisiana Purchase, has 
employed millions of people and 
billions in capital, has placed count- 
less men in business for themselves, 
and has brought the luxury of kings 
to millions of American homes, 
Transportation, housing, power, 
light, communications, chemistry, 
physics, real estate, agriculture and 
the professions; here can be found 
the greatest frontiers and the most 
challenging opportunities that were 
ever offered any pioneer. The 
master frontiersman of the last 
century was Edison. Witness the 
introduction of Nylon, a substitute 
for raw silk, a product of the 
laboratory and test tube; witness 
the development, growth, and use 
of plastics for telephone _instru- 
ments, steering wheels and auto- 
mobile instrument boards, airplane 
wings; (made from cotton linters 
and wood pulp). Witness the trans- 
continental streamliners; the 300- 
mile an hour airplanes. It is my 
conviction that we are today, in 
this country, moving forward in the 
line of industrial and _ scientific 
development at a rate of speed 
of which we have never before even 
dreamed.—Walter M. Heyman, 
vice president, The First National 
Banki Chicago. 


A Glaring Case Is 
Remedied 


Realizing that he had been it 
ritable in recent weeks, a banket 
in Connecticut began to study the 
situation, and discovered that he 
had headaches which probably 
were induced by reflections from 
his desk top of the sunlight which 
came through windows that wef 
unprotected. The bank had recently 
occupied a new building. The wil 
dows were protected with venetial 
blinds, the officers had no mor 
headaches, and the irritability dit 
appeared. 
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Warehouse Receipts 
Collateralize Safe Loans 


The double protection of the readily-salable goods in the custody of 
Field Warehousemen has greatly improved the loan quality of many banks. 


receipt loans so well?” I 

asked of a Missouri banker 
who had been showing me (with 
considerable pride) the records of 
anumber of loans which had been 
collateralized by the receipts of a 
field warehouse company. 

“T have double protection,’ was 
his reply. “I lend the money only 
tomen whom I believe are going to 
be able to pay it back. That is one 
protection. But, in addition to that, 
I have the responsibility of the 
field warehouse company which 
guarantees that the goods ware- 
housed will be at my disposal at 
any time. 

“The goods we accept as collat- 
eral for loans, are all salable on a 
daily cash market. That is our 
second protection. 

“It seems to me that either pro- 
tection is perfectly good, but when 
you have double protection, you 
can sleep nights, and you waste no 
time whatever wondering if one of 
the loans is going to become slow. 

“The only drawback to the whole 
situation is that we can’t get 
enough of them. It would be mighty 
nice if every loan in our portfolio 
could be a field warehouse collat- 
eralized loan.” 

“Why do you place so much em- 
phasis on field warehouse?” I 
asked. 

“It is simply this,’ he said, ““we 
have a comparatively small com- 
munity here. We do have a small 
public warehouse, but it is too 
small, and does not have facilities 
to handle the type of goods which 
we like best as collateral. Further- 
More, its responsibility is not suf- 
ficient to give us as much confi- 
dence as we like to have in the re- 
teipts. The owner is perfectly hon- 
est, but he is poorly capitalized, and 
he does not have facilities for 
enough business to increase his re- 
sponsibility very far. 

“On the other hand, the field 
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WW: do you like warehouse 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


warehouse company not only is 
well capitalized but carries ade- 
quate bonds and has a far wider 
experience than the local ware- 
houseman. Then too, there is less 
expense for the borrower. He does 
not have to move his goods out of 
his own warehouse into the public 
warehouse and then move them 
again at the time of shipping. 

“The goods on which we have 
receipts are left in his own ware- 
house, or in his own yard as is 
the case with bulk material such 
as coal. But they are under lock 
and key, and under the custodian- 
ship of bonded field warehouse 
representatives. The owner cannot 
remove one package of goods with- 
out release being given by the 
banker. 

“We give releases, of course, only 
as parts of the loan are paid. We 
maintain an adequate margin to 
allow for any possible delay in 
selling the goods or any possible 
decrease in the price of the goods. 


“You might be interested in 
knowing of a little idea which we 
have found to please our directors 
very much. Before we make a loan 
on warehoused goods, we make 
sure that we are in sufficient touch 
to get prompt action on the sale 
of the goods by a broker or a com- 
mission house. When a local man 
comes in with a proposition to bor- 
row money on some goods we have 
never warehoused before, we get 
from him the names of brokers 
who sell for him and through whom 
we could sell the products in-case 
of necessity. We get in touch with 
those brokers, and ask for informa- 
tion as to the market and to the 
facilities for selling, and the 
promptness of selling in case of 
emergency. 

“We ask those brokers to keep 
us informed as to fluctuations in . 
the market for the goods in ques- 
tion, or we ask them for sugges- 
tions as to how we can keep in 
touch with the market. The mar- 
ket on some goods is, of course, 
published in city newspapers and 
we watch those markets there. But 
there are some which may need 
to be studied in some other way. 

“While we have never had to 
sell any goods that have been 
warehoused, we feel that the saf- 
est policy is to always assume that 
we will have to sell them. But if 
we do, of course, we don’t want to 
spend any time in finding a buyer. 
So, we find the buyer or the com- 
mission man who knows how to 
find buyers before the loan is 
made.” 

The banker was then asked if 
he ever had to renew a field ware- 
house loan. 

“No,” he said, “we make all of 
these notes read ‘on demand’, or 
we make them come due at the 
time when the broker who would 
sell the goods would begin to find 
it more difficult to get the top price 


(Continued on page 366) 
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Management Policies By Industries 


35. Hotels 


HORT-TERM credit from banks 
S does not play a very large part 
in the hotel industry as a rule, 
since the elements that make it 
convenient and desirable for other 
industries to borrow are largely 
absent. While there are some sea- 
sonal variations, these variations 
are not as extreme as those of other 
businesses and do not necessitate 
the borrowing of money during the 
low periods. 

Then, too, there is no long lapse 
of time between the purchase of 
raw materials and the delivery of 
finished goods such as some manu- 
facturing concerns have, nor is 
credit extensively granted to the 
customers of the industry. The 
money that hotels do borrow is 
largely in the form of long-term 
funds and falls in the field of the 
mortgage or investment loan. The 
very nature of the business makes 
this so. With the fixed assets rep- 
resenting a very great percentage 
of the total assets, it is logical to 
expect a large part of the liabilities 
to be long-term obligations. 

One could very logically say that 
the stock in trade of a hotel is 
bought at the time the building is 
put up and furnished. In looking 
into the future, the owner certainly 
expects to sell that building bit by 
bit over the years, so that at the 
time the wreckers come to take it 


The modern hotel room is “roomy,” scrupulously clean, 
and planned to assure full comfort and relaxation. 


By H. E. HOLT* 


Comptroller, Palmer House Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* In conjunction with Norman D. Stone 


down, he will have received back 
the cost of his stock in trade and 
succeeded in discharging his obli- 
gation to the investors who put up 
so large a part of the money. This 
condition is, of course, reflected on 
the balance sheet; and since the 
goods for sale are part of the fixed 
assets, it is a rare hotel indeed that 
would show a satisfactory ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities, 
if judged on the same standards as 
are other businesses. 


There is another peculiarity that 
makes the need for short-term bor- 
rowing even more remote. In the 
ordinary hotel operation, a credit is 
built up which is just as effective 
in providing money to work with 
as a loan from a bank would be. 
When a guest pays his bill for 
rooms or food, he is paying the 
hotel-keeper for merchandise 
which, in a large part, the hotel- 
keeper has not yet paid for. The 
turnover of food products is so 
rapid that, unless they are deliv- 
ered C.O.D., they will be cooked 
and served on the table several 


days before even the most efficient 
accounting department can pass the 
invoice through for vouchering and 
payment. 

When you consider that most 
vendors are willing to grant terms 
up to 30 days or more and that 
the other large element of cost, 
labor, is usually not paid until from 
5 to 20 days after the service js 
rendered, it is apparent that quite 
a large loan is involuntarily made 
to the industry by its employees 
and creditors. 

However, there are occasions 
when a loan from a bank is desir- 
able. Some large immediate ex- 
penditure might arise which the 
hotel is poorly prepared to meet, 
such as a tax payment. If the hotel- 
keeper can demonstrate that he can 
liquidate the amount he is asking 
for within the time allotted and at 
the same time, keep abreast of his 
other expenses, he can safely be 
granted a loan. 

There will be times, too, when re- 
habilitation or modernization work 
can be done to advantage during 
periods of slow business and low 
income. These should not be 
financed with long-term money, but 
rather by loans that can be budg- 
eted over a reasonable time to the 
satisfaction of lender and borrower. 

Another need might arise when 
the expansion of facilities appears 


Dining in the quiet and fresh atmosphere of the attractive 
Yellow Room, Palmer House grill, 


is a_ pleasure. 
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Operations 


...and that's just the beginning 
of the Cashier's job 


N some banks, the cashier serves as treasurer 
...in others, as combined loan officer, in- 

vestment expert, and public relations man... 
while in still others, he assumes supervision of 
operations, as well. 

To lighten that burden, and to relieve him of 
much’ detail, thousands of banking institutions 
have installed Recordak photographic account- 
ing systems. 

Then he can be sure that bookkeeping and 
transit work will be handled at top speed, and 
with utmost accuracy. Photographic records are, 


by their very nature, error-proof and complete. 

He knows that photographic records protect 
him against the loss and publicity which would 
attend irregularities within his bank. 

He knows, too, that he can count on substan- 
tial savings—up to 45% net in per item cost, 
50% on supplies, 98% on storage space. 

Recordak Systems require no capital outlay; 
the machines are rented, not sold. For further in- 
formation regarding Recordak, write Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York,N.Y. 


” Bank Model Recordak. Rental 


e $25 _ month. For speeding 


he ¢ transit operations and 
' for photographing paid checks 
for the protection of banks and 


sitors. 


Reversible Recordak. Rental 
$30 per month. Photographs 
both sides of checks and larger 
bank forms at a single opera- 
tion—and does this at light- 
ning speed. 


Recordak Junior. Rental $12.50 
per month. For smaller ba 
and special roman of 
large banks (tellers’ cages, safe 
deposit vaults, trust and filing 
departments, etc.). 


Commercial Recordak. Rental 
$30 per month. For photo- 
graphing all bank forms. 
Widely used for the Recordak 
system of single posting and 
other specialized applications. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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wise. Such a condition developed in 
practically all hotels at the time 
prohibition was repealed, and it 
was necessary to provide service 
bars and cocktail rooms. There 
was then the assurance of addi- 
tional revenue out of which a loan 
could be liquidated. 

Any money borrowed will, of 
course, have to be paid back out 
of future earnings, and probably 
the best guarantee that it will be 
is a proper financial plan or budget. 
As a result of the top-heavy capital 
asset structure, most hotels will 
have large periodical payments to 
make. These take the form of real 
estate and personal property taxes, 
bond or mortgage interest, and 
sinking fund or principal repay- 
ments. It is essential that the money 
be ready in advance and unless a 
property is very prosperous, it is 
necessary for a well-run business 
to project its income and expenses 
into the future and develop a plan 
so that these payments can be met. 
A hotel without such a plan would 
be an uncertain risk. 

Of recent years the fixed interest 
charges and taxes have been a 
crushing burden on the majority of 
hotel properties, and the necessity 
to provide funds has led to ex- 
tremely bitter competition with 
ruinous rate cutting the result. As 
long as direct operating expenses 
can be met and a little be left over 
to apply on taxes and interest, it is 


cheaper to remain open than it is 
to close, because the fixed charges 
continue anyway. 

Properties that pass into the 
hands of receivers do not go out 
of existence, but continue to ope- 
rate as hotels, relieved of the 
interest charges, and offer even 
more vicious competition than they 
did before. Hotels in large centers 
have found themselves in much the 
same position that the railroads did 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finally rescued them 
from rate-cutting competition by 
establishing uniform freight rates. 
Unfortuntaely, there is no regu- 
latory body to come to the rescue 
of the hotels, and the general credit 
of the industry has thereby suffered 
greatly. There is very little that 
even the most competent manage- 
ment can do to overcome this con- 
dition except to discourage these 
bad practices through association 
activities. And so far, this has not 
proved very effective. 

Even though the hotel business 
cannot be measured by the ortho- 
dox balance sheet ratios, a study 
of the statement of a hotel applying 
for a loan will be helpful to a loan 
officer. As pointed out earlier in 
this article, the stock in trade is 
really a part of the fixed or capital 
assets, with the result that a ratio 
of current assets to current liabili- 
ties can be far less than the ac- 
cepted two for one and still be sat- 


isfactory. In fact it is not uncommon 
to find the current liabilities twice 
as great as the current assets 
without handicapping the hotel jp 
meeting its regular bills promptly, 
From that point on, up to where 
the ratio is one to one, the situation 
will become easier and easier. The 
hotel can always expect the invol- 
untary loan from its vendors and 
employees, which is characteristic 
of the business and which probably 
amounts to at least one-half of its 
normal expenditures for a month. 

A study of the assets will also 
give some clue as to the competence 
of the management, and it might 
be well to review the important 
current items briefly. The cash we 
may pass over with the observation 
that the more of it the better, 
although obviously any excess 
amount should be used to retire 
interest-bearing obligations if that 
is practical. 

The amount of the accounts 
receivable should not be too large. 
A common method of measuring is 
to compare the total with the 
monthly sales. There will be some 
fluctuation with the season, largely 
because of banquet business. This 
is mostly charge business, and in 
the winter months will be a consid- 
erable part of the catering sales, 
only to fall to a negligible figure 
during the summer. For practical 
purposes, however, the total of the 
accounts receivable will not be 


Policies Followed By Successful Hotel Managers 


POLICIES 


1. A ‘proper financial plan or budget is to be 


maintained. 


2. Bank loans will be made for rehabilitation or 
modernization purposes as well as for the necessary 


expansion of facilities. 


loans. 


HAZARDS 


1. Lack of plan may result in inability to pay bank 


2. Failure to keep pace with facilities of other 
hotels may prevent profits. 


3. Lack of a hospitable, spacious setting may tend 


3. Dining and guest rooms as well as the lobby 
and the furniture will be decorated in keeping with 
the trend of the times—and still convey an impres- 
sion of hospitality. 

4. The buildings and equipment will be kept com- 
plete and up-to-date. 

5. The layout of the working space of the build- 
ing will be maintained to permit economical opera- 
tion. 

6. Good management will be kept at the helm. 


7. A personnel neat in appearance will be em- 
ployed which can be trained to be courteous and 
pleasant and genuinely interested in each guest and 
his needs. 


8. Standards of careful purchasing, skilled prepa- 
ration, and quick attractive service of foods are to 
be maintained. 


9. A satisfactory method of control will be main- 
tained in the restaurant. 
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to accentuate rather than dispel the lonesomeness 
that guests feel when they are in a strange city. 


4. Unattractive, inadequate, obsolete facilities 
often seriously reduce patronage. 


5. Improper planning and selection of materials 
increases rather than reduces maintenance costs. 


6. Inefficient management generally leads to un 
profitable operation. ' 


7. A poor grade of personnel may defeat the 
hotel’s essential aim of good salesmanship. 


8. Inability to make good meals stand out in the 
guest's memory results in failure to induce him to 
return as well as the loss of a golden opportunity to 
have him recommend the restaurant to his ac 
quaintances. 


9. Lack of a means of control may lead to losses 
from theft, waste, and careless planning. 
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greater than one-half to one-third 
of the monthly gross revenue. 


Inventories in a hotel consist 
mainly of raw food products and 
beverages. Successful operation 
does not require that a large stock 
be kept on hand. The food will 
turn over four or five times a month 
while the wines and liquors turn 
over more slowly. In a well-stocked 
wine cellar, it is necessary to carry 
a fairly wide assortment with the 
likelihood that some of the varieties 
or vintages will not be requested 
for months only to have one of the 
champagnes strike the fancy of 
someone who is entertaining and a 
whole case be ordered out in one 
day. A turnover of five to six times 
a year can be expected. Large in- 
yentories will not be found in a 
well-run hotel, since the practice 
of buying semi-perishable products 
far in advance of normal needs is 
certainly of questionable judgment. 

On the liability side, it would be 
well to be entirely satisfied with 
the adequacy of the tax accrual. 
In Chicago, particularly, we have 
had quite a lag in the assessment 
and collection of Real Estate Taxes, 
which is only very recently being 
cleared up. Tax payments are a 
large item in the operating ex- 
penses of a hotel and, if they are 
not properly provided for, will take 
funds which would appear on the 
surface to be available for trade 
creditors. This is just another way 
of saying what was pointed out 
earlier, that a hotel should have a 
proper budget or financial plan in 
order to meet these large periodical 
payments and, if it is practical to 
obtain such a budget schedule as 
well as the balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement, a bank officer 
would be in a good position to pass 
on the loan application intelligently. 

As with every other business, the 
best guarantee that any creditor 
can ask is the ability of the bor- 


TO SERVE YOU 


AT ANY POINT OF THE COMPASS 


IW CALIFORNIA 


Wit complete branches in 307 California 
communities, Bank of America is in a unique 
position, geographically, to handle your Cali- 
fornia volumes. Through the night and day 
transit service and direct routing facilities of 
this great statewide bank, transactions which, 
after receipt in California, may require four 
days actual presentation time through ordinary 
channels, are usually completed in one or two 
days. One account with Bank of America brings 
you this responsive, statewide service. Your in- 
quiries are invited. | 


Once more Bank of America invites you to the Golden Gate International Exposition 
on Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay. Bank of America’s branch is the 
only bank on the Exposition grounds and is there to serve you and your friends. 


ty. rower to earn a profit. There are 
certain fundamental things that 
contribute to this ability in a hotel. 
These might be put down as the 
terials § location, the building and equip- f 


cilities 


osts. ment, and the management. If all 
three are good and the city is not 
overbuilt, the hotel should succeed. 
The best location for a transient 
at the § hotel is one right in the center of 
things. You will notice that in hotel 
advertising, the advantages of loca- 

tion are nearly always stressed and 

slogans are adopted to the effect 

that “We Are in the Very Heart 

of the City.” Even a relatively 

short distance is a detriment, for it 

does not take very many cab fares 

to add a dollar a day to the room 
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Protection Given A Hotel By Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list 


Few if any hotels will require all of these coverages. This list should be the basis 


for a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recommend the in- 


surance needed 
policies 


Name Of Insurance 


Automobile fire, theft, and 


material damage 
Automobile liability 


Automobile operator’s 
Bailee’s customer 
Business accident 


Business interruption 


Business life 
Check alteration and 
forgery 


Consequential loss of 
contents of refrigerators 


Elevator liability 
with property damage 
endorsement 


Fidelity bonds 


Fine arts floater 


Fire, with additional 
hazards endorsement 


Garage owner’s 
legal liability 


Garage public liability 


Group accident 


Group life 


Inside robbery 
(24-hour coverage) 


License bond 


Malicious damage 


Malpractice 


Messenger robbery 


Non-ownership 
automobile liability 
and property damage 


Owners’ landlord’s, and 
tenant’s 


Permit bond 
Plate glass 
Products liability 
Safe burglary 
Safe deposit box 
Sprinkler leakage 
Steam boiler 


Water damage 


Workmen’s 
compensation 


360 


Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be separate 


Repays Losses: Resulting From: 


Fire or theft on named automchbile and equipment, but excluding loss 
resulting from collision or upset. 





The autounoliile of the insured causing injury or death, 





Injury or death of a person or damage to the property of others, 
caused by an automobile while the insured (or his employee) is driving 
the cars of others (such as parking the cars of hotel guests). 


Dams age to property of others (in this case, articles of clothing) while 
in the hands of the insured for cleaning or otherwise changing its 
condition. 

An ace ident to the one insured Cc ertain amounts are paid to the busi- 
ness (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for dismem- 
berments, loss of eyesight, | or r for death. 


Fixed charges which continue while buildings dams zed wy Gre or 
explosion are being repaired or replaced, and net profits which cannot 
be made while the business is not operating. 





Death —the stated amount to be paid to the business, rather than to 
a persons al benefici lary. 


The wrong use of the inoured’ s name on a che sk, or the changing of 
the check as to amount or payee after the insured wrote it. 


Burning or exploding whic *h destroys or dams ages the contents of a 
refrigerator. 


The insured being held liable for i injury or death of any person not 
employed by the insured when such injury or death is held to have 
been caused by the named and described elevator; or damage to prop- 
erty not owned by the insured. 


The dishonesty of employ ees or debtors of the insured. 


Damages to, destruction of, or theft “F dese sribed paintings, ‘tapestries, 
rugs, sc ulpture, and cther art objects. 


Damage or dnstiabiion of the insured property by fire, “windstorm, 
hail, riot, or explosion. 


Legal claims for loss or damage of cars “while in ‘the custody of the 
garage for storage, repairs, or safe-keeping. 


Claims of persons, not employ ees, for bodily injury or r death for whie h 
the garage owner or his employ ees are held liable 


An ace ident suffered by any employ ee in a group of 50 or more in one 
concern. (Certain amounts are paid for dismemberments, loss of eye- 
sight, or for death). 


Death -the st ated amount to be paid ‘to the benefici iaries of any 
employee who dies. The policy includes 50 or more people employed 
by one concern. No medical examination is required. 


Personal property being taken by force from a custodian within the 
premises of the insured at any hour of the day or night. 


Infringement of a ‘Hoense issued t to 0 the insured. 


"Vandalism or wilful phy sical injury to or destruction of the property 
described. 





The insured being held liable for injury or wr death caused by an n employee 
of the hotel, such as physician, druggist, barber, or beautician, in the 
course of performing their work. 


‘Forcible possession being taken of money, securities or goods (or an 


attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 
Premises of the insured. 





Person: al i injury, death, or r damage to » the property of others, caused by 
an automobile owned by an employee and used in the service of the 
insured. 


T he insured (an owner, _ landlord, or tenant) being held liable for the 
injury or death of anyone on the property owned or used by the in- 
sured, except his employees. 


Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 





Break: age or other damage to plate glass, spec ‘fic ally ; dese ribed. (The 

glass is usually replaced rather than a money payment being made.) 
S laine. on iilsees or death resulting from products suc +h as food and 
drink manufactured or sold by the insured. 








Personal Property being stolen from a vault or safe. 





“Forcible possession being taken of the contents of a safe deposit box 
named (usually with others) in the policy. 





“The disc harge of water or other substance from a aprinkler system or 
from the collapse of a tank which is part of a sprinkler system. 


An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal 
injury occurs 


Property damage caused by the accidental disc harge leakage, or over- 


flow of water, steam, or other substance escaping from plumbing 
systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating 
systems, and the like. 


Injuries to workmen for whic ch a workmen’ se compensation ‘law requires 
the employer to pay. 


Spacious second-floor lobby of the famous 
Palmer House, which sets the dignified, 
regal note for the entire hotel. 


rate you are already paying. 

To most of us, too, there is a cer- 
tain exhilaration in being in the 
center of activity where people are 
stirring about during the day and 
the lights are bright at night. It 
helps to dispel the lonesomeness 
that we feel when we are in a 
strange city. 

A hotel that caters to a perma- 
nent clientele will seek different 
surroundings. Permanent guests 
look for a home and want a more 
quiet atmosphere in which to rest. 
The outlook and_ neighborhood 
should be pleasant and the trans- 
portation adequate. 

The second requirement, building 
and equipment, constitute (to get 
back to our earlier comparison) our 
stock in trade. The architecture 
should be in good taste, the decora- 
tion schemes pleasing, the chairs 
and beds comfortable. Most hotels 
provide far better equipment than 
is found in the average home, first- 
grade box springs and mattresses, 
percale sheets and pillow cases, and 
luxurious face and bath towels. 

It is desirable to have the rooms 
large enough to accommodate the 
furniture and also give our guests 
space to move around in comfort. 
We should have things as conven- 
ient as possible, electric wall plugs 
in the bathroom and lamps to read 
by. The bathroom is pretty much 
a necessary part of any hotel room 
nowadays and should be equipped 
with modern fixtures. 

The elevators should run firmly 
and swiftly and not rattle back and 
forth in the shaft as old cars some- 
times do. The dining rooms should 


(Continued on page 364 
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Personal Loans 
Increased 300% 


(Continued from page 336) 


loan service. Spot advertising to 
explain our plan on the radio is 
limited to 150 words. 

As our program expanded; we 
increased our facilities for serving 
customers. Formerly personal loans 
were taken care of by a staff of 
four persons. Today the staff at the 
main branch has been expanded to 
fifteen members, and small loan 
service has been extended to our 
thirteen branches, where ‘customers 
are taken care of by the regular 
staff at no added bank expense. 

Extreme tact is emphasized in 
handling personal loan applicants. 
Loans are never discussed over the 
telephone. In rare instances where 
a loan application is declined, the 
customer is asked to call at the 
bank and is given an opportunity 
to meet the loan requirements so 
that the bank’s refusal, if it must 
be made, can be expressed in a 
way that will not hurt the appli- 
cant’s pride. When credit refer- 
ences are checked, the bank uses 
due care not to expose the purpose 
of the call. 


Recently an executive earning 
$10,000 asked for a loan. He told 
us that he was just starting on the 
job and was being sent East. If his 
employer knew that he needed the 
money he would make an advance, 
but the man did not want to ask 
for it. When questioned about our 
client’s credit rating, the employer 
was curious to know what the ques- 
tioning was for. 

“If the boy needs money,” he 
boomed, “we’ll give it to him.” 

“We’re just checking his credit 
record,” the bank officer explained, 
without indicating that the call was 
from the personal loan department. 

“His credit is O.K.” replied the 
employer, which was what we 
needed to know. 

The changes in our policy are in 
line with the F.H.A. housing proj- 
ects and other current plans to 
stimulate business activity, and to 
loosen credit facilities. With the 
precautions we have provided to 
make loans safe, we are opening 
new avenues for investing our cash 
resources. Developing our personal 
loan department, and other types 
of installment financing will enable 
us to put more and more of these 
funds to work in such a way that 
we can be of continually greater 


Service to the community which we 
serve. 
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Where the Standing Order is— 


“UP 4 NCHOR™ 


= It is “cup anchor’ the year 





*round in Central National 
Bank’s co-operation with com- 
merce and industry. In its 

SSsss._~=CU half-century of experience, 
this bank has helped to chart courses which 
have established direct routes for prompt 
handling of financial business routine. 

Your correspondent relationship with Central 
National, therefore, is assurance that transit 
items will clear with dispatch—that collections 
will sail the smoothest course—that your orders 
will be carried out with preciseness. 

Perhaps this is why today, more than ever 
before, industrial leaders and banking officials 
elect to ‘‘Central-ize” their activities in the 
great industrial empire of the Great Lakes. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Banking Holidays By States 
January-June, 1940 


The light numbers are Sundays. The black numbers are other holidays. The symbol * following a date 
indicates that the holiday is observed by some of the banks in that state. 


STATES | January February March April May June 





ALABAMA =" 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 4, 6, 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 7, 13, 4, 21, 26, 28 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 


ARIZONA | 1,7 7, 14, @, 4, 11, if, 18, 22, al 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 §*, 7, i, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 











ARKANSAS | 1,7 7, 14, 19° 21, 4 il, 18, 22, 2 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30° 2, 3*, 9, 16, 23, 30 





CALIFORNIA. 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 "4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10,17, 24,31 |  7,14,21,28 | 5,7, 12, 19, 26,80 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


COLORADO , 14, 21, 4, ll, 12, 18, 22. 25 3, 10, , 24, 3 21, 28 2, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





CONNECTICUT 1,7 7, 14, 21, 2% 4, i, 12, 18, 22, 25, 3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 21, 3 5, 13 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





DELAWARE 7, 14, 21, 4 il, 12, 18, 22, 2 25 3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 7. 21, 3 2, 19 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ‘17, 14,21,28 | 4, 11, 18, 28, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 








FLORIDA 1, 7, 14, 19, y é 4, 6, il, 18, 2 25 3, 10, 17, 23 22, 4, 31 A 4, 21, ‘ 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 0 











GEORGIA 4, 11, ‘18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 








IDAHO I ; 4 11, 18, 22,25, “8, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 15, 16, 23, 30 





ILLINOIS = | 4, 11, 92, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 28 5, 7, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





1,7 7, 14, 21, 28 4 ll, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 , 21,2 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 











47 14, 21, 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


1, 7, 14, 19, 21, 2 4, ‘I, 12, 18, 22,25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 A 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 




















47.8, 14, 28 4,6, ll, 18, 22, 25 3 10, 17, 22, 24, a1 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 3, 16, 23, 30 








1, 7, 14, 21, 28 ae 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 








MARYLAND» ‘7, 14,2128 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 28, 24, 25, 3 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 








MASSACHUSE TTS 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 “| 3, 10, 17, 24, 3 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 17°, 23, 30 





MICHIGAN 1,7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 28, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, ¢ 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





MINNESOTA 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 ’ 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


MISSISSIP PI 47 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 


MISSOU RI 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 














MONTANA 7, 14, 2 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 








NEBRASKA 4,7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 22, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 








NEVADA 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 4,7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 25, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 


NEW JE RSEY * 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 


5 
NEW MEXICO 4,7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 











NEW YORK 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 








NORTH CAROL IN A 1, 7, 14, 19*, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 7, 12°, 14, 21, 28 5, 10*, 12, 19, 20°, 26, 30° 2, 16, 23, 30 








NORTH DAKOTA 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 


OHIO 4,7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 , 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
OKLAHOMA 4,7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 , 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 











OREGON 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 , 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


PENNSYLVANIA 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 28, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 14, 16, 23, 30 
RHODE ISLAND 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 














SOUTH CAROL IN A | 1, 7, 14, 19*, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 22°, 24, 31 





, 14, 21, 5, 10°, 12, 19, 26 











TENNE SSEE 1,7, 14, 19, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 15, 17, 22, 24, 31 , 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 
TEXAS 1,7, 14, 19, 21, 28 4, 11, 12°, 18, 22, 25 2, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21. 22, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 36° 2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 


UTAH 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


VERMONT © L 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


VIRGINIA e 1, 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 18, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 8, 9, 16, 23, 30 
WASHINGTON 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


WEST VIRGINIA — 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12°, 18, 28, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 14, 19, 26,80 | 2, 9, 16, 20°, 23, 30 





7 
SoU TH DAKOTA 3, %, 4, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
7, 









































WISCONSIN 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
WYOMING 1, 7, 14, 21, 28 | 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 3, 10, 17, 24, 21 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
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Window Displays Help Sell 
Our Bank’s Services 


(Continued from page 340) 


famous scenes and student photos, 
which formed the center motif. This 
was flanked by a printed list of 
Reed College men who have won 
Rhodes scholarships, and another 
list of nationally recognized 
achievements of Reed College 
graduates. Advertising text read, 
“PROVIDE NOW FOR YOUR 
CHILDREN’S COLLEGE EDUCA- 
TION. Ask us about a Life Insur- 
ance Trust to provide funds for 
their future.” 


Historic 


1. A wedding of 100 years ago. 
Center layout contained framed 
photograph of a family wedding 
and one of the original invitations 
against a rich, colorful brocade silk 
background. Remaining space was 
filled with some of the wedding 
gifts, including rare old silver, 
china and cloisonne, carvings and 
embroidered linens. 


2. Historic display built around 
an old blank check from the Nome, 
Alaska bank, which was payable, 
“in cash or gold dust.” Photos of 
Dawson, and various Alaska and 
mining scenes were matted in at- 
tractive layouts. 


3. Large panorama photograph of 
Portland business district in 1876, 
the central motif, was flanked on 
the left by a First National Bank 
savings book also of that date, with 
notation that “Depositors were al- 
lowed to withdraw only the kind 
of medium of exchange which they 
had deposited.”’ On the right, by a 
placard reading, “THE FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK HAS CONSIST- 
ENTLY GROWN EACH YEAR 
SERVING THE FINANCIAL 
NEEDS OF MORE AND MORE 
PEOPLE.” 


4. The 40th anniversary of the 
famous old Portland Hotel domi- 
nated a display which contained a 
loaned collection of its first set of 
china, and a group of party favors 
used on the opening night. Our own 
tie-up read, “WHEN THE PORT- 
LAND HOTEL OPENED IN 1890 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
WAS 25 YEARS OLD.” This dis- 
play proved so interesting that it 
was installed again at a later date 
by request. 


Current Events 


We always tie-up with special 
weeks, such as International Apple 
Week, which gave us the oppor- 
tunity to point out that “THE 
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Do You Need Information 
About Restrictions on 
Foreign Exchange and Trade? 


The United States has only one kind of dollar. But 
England has both an official and a free pound for 


settlement of foreign obligations. Germany has 


long had a variety of marks. Canada—indeed the 


whole British Empire—has exchange controls. 


Italy manages its exchange. Likewise France. 


Latin-American countries have their controls. 


This Bank has current information about foreign 


exchange restrictions, about commodity quotas, 


about import and export regulations—which are 


constantly changing. If these affect your custom- 


ers, feel free to consult our Foreign Department. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND 
ITS BRANCHES HAVE ALWAYS 
LENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
TO GROCERS, PACKERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF FRUITS IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST.” During 
National Art Week we exhibited 
noteworthy paintings and bits of 
sculpture by local artists. 

1. When a modern new trolley 
car system was installed in Port- 
land, a miniature model of one of 
the new vehicles was accompanied 
by a large layout of pictures of 
Portland’s earlier day vehicles. 


2. For election day, we featured 
a collection of old Harper’s maga- 
zine political cartoons. 

3. At graduating time, photo- 
graphs of class presidents of all city 
high school graduating classes were 
shown. In front of each, was a jew- 
eler’s case containing the class pin 
for the respective school. 


Industrial 


Loan exhibits from local indus- 
tries make interesting exhibits, 
which prove a fine factor in build- 
ing goodwill. We usually concen- 
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HE MEDIEVAL HINDUS BELIEVED, APPARENTLY, IN “ONE 
WAY BANKS“! SOME FAMILY MEMBER WOULD DIG A PIT, 
COVER IT OVER SO THAT ONLY A SLOT WAS LEFT, AND DEPOSIT 
THERE THE COINS HE EARNED. HIS CHILDREN AND CHILDREN’S 
CHILDREN KEPT ADDING TO THE HOARD, OFTEN IN IGNOR- 
ANCE OF THE AMOUNT OF THEIR ACCUMULATED WEALTH. 


trate on one industry at a time, and 
in order to collect interesting data 
and materials our display artist 
visits the respective plants for the 
purpose of making a proper survey. 

1. One such window devoted to 
the salmon industry contained tiny 
fish models in a miniature net, 
which was flanked by photograph 
layouts of salmon catching and 
canning scenes. 

2. Another, devoted to the min- 
eral wealth of Oregon, contained 
a valuable exhibit of ores loaned 
to us by the mining commission. 


One bank in Wisconsin has in- 
creased its commercial business by 
avoiding too much emphasis on 
savings. 


A Tennessee banker has found 
many good borrowers among farm 
boys. 
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Get More Exact 


Credit Information 
(Continued from page 341) 


Factors In Consolidation Of 
Financial Statements 


1. Only wholly-owned subsidi- 
aries may be consolidated. 

2. The items comprising the cap- 
ital of subsidiaries must be listed 
in the financial statement along 
with the items comprising the cap- 
ital of the parent company, and 
then combined. 

3. Liabilities of the subsidiaries 
which have been guaranteed or 
secured by the parent company 
must be so indicated. 

4. The income statement and sur- 
plus account must likewise reflect 
the operating results of the sub- 
sidiaries as well as of the parent 
company. 


Complete ownership is an abso. 
lute essential in the consolidation 
of the capital and assets of sub. 
sidiaries with the capital and assets 
of the parent company, because the 
circulation principle defined circy. 
lating assets as “the possession of 
an owner or owning entity—.” Ap 
equity in a possession along with 
others does not comprise ownership, 
notwithstanding the fact that man- 
agement or voting control rests 
with the capital entity reflected in 
the financial statement. 

The practice in consolidated bal- 
ance sheets of listing only the con- 
solidated amounts adds to the 
confusion in the minds and under- 
standing of readers of consolidated 
statements. 

The creditors of subsidiaries do 
not have the same rights as the 
creditors of the parent company 
and the only manner in which the 
two general groups of creditors can 
be reflected is to list both general 
groupings separately before com- 
bining them into the consolidation. 

The financial condition of the 
subsidiaries may represent a defi- 
nite handicap to the parent—and 
vice versa. The subsidiaries may 
be operating with serious losses 
which, in turn, milk the working 
capital of the parent company— 
or vice versa. The reader of the 
financial statement is entitled to 
know—if he is entitled to the 
statement—whether “the dog is 
wagging the tail, or the tail is 
wagging the dog.” 


Management Policies 
By Industries 
(Continued from page 360 


be tastefully decorated and cooled 
in the summer. Ballroom space 
should be in keeping with the size 
of the hotel and the size of the 
city and properly outfitted to pro- 
vide the staging that banquets 
require. In short, our building 
and equipment should be complete, 
up to date, and designed for beauty 
and convenience so that our guests 
will have a feeling of confidence in 
the safety and sanitation, a sense 
of satisfaction in the convenience 
and comfort, and an appreciation 
of the beauty. 

From a more prosaic point of 
view, but probably of just as much 
interest to the banker, is the layout 
of the working space of the build- 
ing. It should permit economical 
operation. This is an engineering 
problem to be considered at the 
time the hotel is planned and built, 
and should embrace the central- 
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izing of kitchens for bulk cooking 
and quick service. The arrangement 
should provide as near as possible 
the shortest and easiest route from 
the receiving platform to the stor- 
age space, to the kitchen, and then 
to the table. 

In like manner, the valet depart- 
ment and the laundry should be 
close to the service elevators so 
that the time consumed in collect- 
ing and delivering the guests’ work 
will be reduced to the minimum 
and the distribution of clean linen 
to the maids can be done with the 
least effort. ' 

The convenient location of stor- 
age space for baggage and extra 
equipment is important. Mainte- 
nance costs will be greatly reduced 
by proper planning and selection 
of materials. Plumbing or anything 
else that will need repairs should 
be easily accessible. Steel wains- 
coting or hard cement may be 
used in service corridors where a 
truck might gouge a hole in or- 
dinary plaster. These are just 
samples of things that will have 
been considered in putting up the 
good building. 

The third requirement of suc- 
cessful operation is management 
and it is the most important of all. 
To go into the elements that make 
up good management would be 
beyond the scope of this article. 
Mr. Lucius M. Boomer of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria has written a 450-page 
book entitled “(Hotel Management.” 
It might be in order, however, to 
point out some of the things that 
indicate the existence of good man- 
agement to the outsider. A guest 
will be impressed with the cleanli- 
ness and orderliness of the house- 
keeping, the alertness and courtesy 
of the employees, and the quality 
and tastiness of the food and drink; 
and these are all marks of efficient 
operation. 

Good housekeeping requires 
keeping the entire place clean. A 
hew grey felt hat will have a black 
ring if it is placed on a dirty shelf, 
so the dust must be wiped from the 
closet shelf daily as well as from 
the exposed furniture. The room 
must be put in order promptly, for 
no one likes to spend much time in 
a room with an unmade bed and 
everything in disorder. Drapes and 
curtains should be fresh and clean 
and the windows frequently 
washed. Broken or badly-worn 
equipment will be removed and re- 
placed immediately. 

The selection and training of the 
employees is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all. Nothing warms the 
heart of a traveler more than the 
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She First National 
Sank of Chicago 
invites business on 
iN , wth 
Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


greeting of a smiling bellman who 
calls him by name. A personnel that 
is trained to be courteous and 
pleasant and genuinely interested 
in each guest and his needs is an 
asset of great value. All of this is, 
of course, nothing more than just 
good salesmanship and is the same 
consideration that impels you to 
buy your evening paper from one 
boy each day instead of from any 
one of half a dozen others you may 
pass. The newspaper you get is no 
different, but the attitude of the 
seller is. 


An important measure of empha- 
sis is necessarily placed on food in 


a hotel. The problem is one of 
careful purchasing, skilled prepa- 
ration, and quick attractive service; 
and with it all must be coupled a 
satisfactory method of control 
which does not destroy the artistry 
but which does prevent losses from 
theft, waste and careless planning. 


These are the external indica- 
tions of a well-run hotel. They are 
by no means the methods by which 
good operation is achieved and 
they must be combined with a 
sensible price policy, strict control 
of expenses, and good internal or- 
ganization, in order to result in 
profitable operation. 
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AROUND ¢ THE « CORNER — AROUND 


Around The Corner 


It has been suggested to the 
Editors that perhaps you would 
appreciate knowing, each month, 
something of the contents of the 
next month’s issue, which is being 
made ready for the press about 
the time you receive your copy of 
the current issue. So we are taking 
the liberty of previewing, here, 
some of the highlights of the 
forthcoming July issue—sort of 
giving you a foretaste of the 
wealth of interesting, informative 
articles which it will contain. 


OD ¢ 3HL e GNNOYUY — YINYOD « 3H ° 


Credit Union Competition 


Mr. Don Henderson, of one of 
the country’s largest personal loan 
organizations, makes a critical 
analysis of the credit union move- 
ment and lays some ghosts regard- 
ing it as a competitive factor. 


Report Files For Customers 


Union Bank and Trust, of Los 
Angeles, has a novel and effective 
method of keeping trust custom- 
ers informed of their accounts, 
thereby assuring good will. 


Staggered Statements 


Vice President Wallerich, of the 
First National in Ft. Worth, tells 
how “leveling the peak”’ on state- 
ment mailing makes work easier 
for employees and saves manage- 
ment from the “wage and hour” 
nightmare. 


Dividend Disbursement 


The First National of Chicago has 
a plan of distributing dividends 
that combines operation econo- 
mies with complete protection. 


Credits 


A. Hal Vincent, of the State Sav- 
ings Bank at Otsego, Michi- 
gan, discloses a new angle to 
farmer borrowing for feeding 
purposes. 

. Bankers aren’t soothsayers 
(heaven forbid!) but one 
banker has found it profitable 
to help his local dealers fore- 
cast future loans! 

. Chances are there’s a hospital 
in your town. If so, you'll 
want to read No. 36 in the 
“Management Policies By In- 
dustries”’ series. 


Modernized Quarters 


N. S. Calhoun, down in Greens- 
boro, N. C., is proud of his new 
Security National building, and 
well he may be. If you want to 
turn green with envy, don’t miss 
his excellent description of it. 


Plus 


H. N. Stronck, Rhae Swisher, and 
Ralph Fairchild will continue 
their illuminating analyses of Con- 
trol, Credits, and Investments. 
There is a method of keeping 
track of depreciation, a technique 
for training employees, another 
for passing on time loans quickly 
—plus enough other articles to 
give you plenty of informative 
reading until the August issue is 
delivered! 
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Warehouse Receipts 
Collateralize Safe Loans 


(Continued from page 355) 
— in other words, toward the end 
of the season, when new products 
are soon to be available. Either the 
loan should have been paid, or all 
goods should have been shipped 
before the new crop arrives. 

“Of course, such a staple com- 
modity as coal might be carried 
over from one season to another, 
but the cost of carrying it would 
be important and should be con- 
sidered. So far, we have had no re- 
quests for renewals of field ware- 
housing loans.” 

“When we started to talk,” I sug- 
gested, “you said that you wished 
you had more field warehouse 
loans. What is your plan for getting 
more?” 

“Well,” said the banker, “I had 
an opportunity the other day to 
stimulate the thinking of our local 
businessmen. I was asked to talk 
to the local Rotary Club, and I 
talked about this type of loan. 
After the meeting, a wholesale 
grocer spoke to me regarding the 
possibility of field warehousing 
sugar. A local miller who had not 
been one of our customers, hereto- 
fore, wanted to know about field 
warehousing wheat. Perhaps we 
will have loans from those two 
men, and possibly from some 
others. 

“We talk about the subject to 
prospective borrowers as often as 
we have the opportunity. To tell 
you the truth, my community here 
is pretty well informed regarding 
the possibility of additional loans 
based upon field warehousing.” 


Wasted Time And 
Errors Reduced 
(Continued from page 327) 


payments are audited. 
Cost Distribution Procedure 


This one-time operating system 
is so flexible in nature that it could 
readily be applied to expense cost 
control of the various departments 
in the bank. Thus, the accounts ap- 
pearing on the audit copy could be 
imprinted on the lower portion of 
the check register, together with 
the provision for departmental ex- 
pense allocation. This stub would 
be detached for distribution pur- 
poses and sorted both by depart- 
ment and by account. The group 
totals could be easily extended to 


the columns “This Month” and 
“Year to Date” on those items af- 
fecting single departments. The 
items that are apportioned to sey- 
eral departments would be filed in 
a separate section of the cost file 
and similarly segregated and ex- 
tended. At the end of the month 
the final totals appearing on the 
stubs in these two sections would 
be added together. From these to- 
tals the cost statement could then 
be prepared. 

We are well satisfied with the re- 
sults achieved through the opera- 
tion of this five-fold system, and 
feel justified, on the basis of our 
own experience, in recommending 
the installation of a similar setup 
to other banks. As already indi- 
cated, the system is quite flexible, 
and, consequently, it might be fun- 
damentally applied to most banks 
with variations, of course, suitable 
to different organization plans. 

Indeed, any bank adopting this 
system, whether it be large, small, 
or medium sized, in all probability 
should derive the same favorable 
results that we are now enjoying. 
This would be attributable, of 
course, to the fact that it could per- 
form the various steps involved in 
expense and cost distributions, to- 
gether with audit control routine 
in one operation without the neces- 
sity of additional retyping of in- 
formation and data. 

It is obvious that the installation 
of this type of system, with the use 
of one-time carbon paper, would 
materially step up the standard of 
efficiency in large banks that write 
hundreds of expense checks 
monthly. 

Then too, in these larger institu- 
tions where the allocation of ex- 
pense by departments is one of ex- 
treme importance, this system 
might be utilized to good advan- 
tage to simplify the task of such al- 
location. 

In smaller banks, where expense 
distribution is done by hand as a 
separate operation, the use of car- 
bon copies would eliminate that 
phase of the work as well as the 
preparation of the check register. 

Everything considered, our one- 
time operating system can be ad- 
justed to meet the needs of every 
bank, regardless of size, and secure 
for the user the beneficial results 
which have been listed at the out- 
set of this article, saving duplica- 
tion of effort, reducing ordinary 
human errors, and providing defi- 
nite audit control. 
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Special Check For 
Bill-Payment Service 


(Continued from page 329) 
point alone has proved to be prof- 
itable, according to Ralph Manuel, 
president of the bank. 

“But so far as the bill-paying 
service is concerned,’ Mr. Manuel 
is frank enough to say, “it has not 
become profitable, and we do not 
anticipate that it will for quite 
some time yet. It represents an at- 
tempt to change people’s habits, and 
that is always a slow process. We 
are making no attempt to rush the 
thing. We are offering the service 
and encouraging its use, and its use 
is increasing slowly. In the mean- 
time, it has attracted some general 
attention, and we have had some 
useful publicity out of it. 


A Note Form 


A bank in New York state uses 
a note form which contains a por- 
tion to be torn off, on which in- 
formation regarding the credit of 
the borrower is entered. This pre- 
vents loan officers from forgetting 
to get necessary information when 
a loan is made. 





Emphasis is needed on_ sales 
training both in banks and local 
business houses. 


Can A Bank Help Place 
Youth In Business? 


(Continued from page 333) 
vidual who is counseling him to 
discover whether he is suited to 
the occupation. To a limited extent, 
this can be determined by certain 
types of mental tests, by observ- 
ing his efficiency in related work, 
and by a general knowledge of his 
education and abilities. 

While the last two steps are 
certainly as important as the first 
three, they are self-explanatory 
and do not demand elaboration. 
Suffice it to say that apprentice- 
ship courses and trade school 
courses have been established in 
more than one community to meet 
the necessity of a complete voca- 
tional guidance program, and 
Many a businessmen’s club, parent- 
teacher group or school system, 
has, when sufficiently stimulated, 
organized an employing campaign 
that overcame the traditional pref- 
erence of employers for “experi- 
enced” workers. 

There, in essence, is where the 
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N the trying days of the early 
thirties some one said that 
nfost bank management prob- 
lems could be explained in four 
words: ‘‘Depositors go; bor- 
rowers stay”. 






















But what may be said of bank 
operation at this time, when 
‘borrowers are rare and deposi- 


tors’ funds are at an all-time 
high? 






Efficiency and low cost service 
can be and usually are as im- 
portant factors in success as 
sound investments and high 
rates. 
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banker can do the greatest good 
in vocational guidance. Just as vo- 
cational counseling has outgrown 
the “fad” stage and become a 
necessity in the lives of more than 
10,000,000 American youth, so it has 
outgrown the stage when one indi- 
vidual could decide upon the des- 
tiny of an individual youth. Today, 
it requires the co-operation of an 
entire community to conduct a use- 
ful program. Local educators, 
librarians, parents, professional 
businessmen, and youth must work 
together if the program is to bear 
fruit. 


In many larger communities, 
vocational guidance is already a 
part of the educational system, but 
in many of the smaller communities, 
there is an opportunity for an indi- 
vidual to inaugurate a permanent 
and useful program. Because he is 
probably more aware of the nature 
of his community than any other 
individual, the banker is the logical 
person “to start the ball rolling.” 
In the long run, a community with 
a long-range guidance program is 
sure to be a better community. No 
community can continue to prosper 
if many of its youth are discon- 
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tented. With the banker, a local 
guidance program is a matter of 
reciprocal benefits. 

The benefits are best summed up 
by quoting a statement made by 
Bion H. Barnett in the January 
issue of Bankers Monthly: “From 
an experience of more than three 
score years, we have found that 
anything which helps the commu- 
nity, helps its banks. We realize that 
success depends very materially 
upon the prosperity of the commu- 
nity and the good will of its people. 


NOTE — As a service to readers, infor- 
mation about opportunities in specific 
industries will be supplied for a nomi- 
nal fee of $3. Address the author, in 
care of the Bankers Monthly, 536 So. 
Clark St., Chicago. Enclose your check 
made payable to ‘“The Occupational 
Clearing House.’”’ 


A Visible Liability 
Ledger Is The Basis 
For Safe Loans 

(Continued from page 337) 
interchange of credit information 
between its 24 members of New 
York City banks operating personal 
loan departments. Each bank re- 
ports every borrower to the bureau 
and has the name cleared for ex- 
perience by any of the members. 
Regular hours are established dur- 
ing the day for the exchange of 
credit information. Unfavorable 
collection experience and legal rec- 
ords are reporied. Names of un- 
desirables are in turn bulletined 
to all members. 


In addition to the service of the 
Interchange Bureau, our investi- 
gators are equipped to obtain com- 
plete information for submission 
with the application to the Loan 
Committee. They have available 
for their reference Dun rating 
books, special directories covering 
the Fur Trade Bureau, Jewelers 
Board of Trade, C. P. A,, civil 
service employees, city directory, 
medical directory, and so on. 
Where deemed advisable on large 
loans, special agency, property, and 
litigation reports are secured by the 
investigators. Applications must be 
carefully checked by at least two 
members of the loan committee 
who must be in agreement on the 
loan decision. This serves as an ad- 
ditional check on the many details 
necessary to be weighed in operat- 
ing safely and efficiently. Our loan 
committeemen know average sala- 
ries and business income as the re- 
sult of years of experience. They 
are trained in a knowledge of con- 
sumer paying habits, debt limit, 
ete., and think in terms of collec- 
tion rather than credit. This ex- 
perience enables them to make 
proper evaluations and to select 
risks that have been proved 
worthy. 

Upon approval of the application 
by the loan committee, the forms 
are turned over to the accounting 
department where the proceeds 
check is written and mailed. These 
checks are usually mailed out with- 
in 24 to 48 hours after application 
has been made, unless special in- 
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formation is required. Mailing the 
money is an additional check on the 
correct address. 


The loan number is next assigned 
and the ledger card made up. Since 
we use a bookkeeping machine at 
the window on our Special Interest 
accounts, we designed our personal 
loan ledger cards to conform with 
it so that the bookkeeping could be 
kept on the same machine. Applica- 
tions are filed by loan number on 
approved loans, or by application 
number where declined. Notes are 
filed by number in the vault. 


One of the important factors in 
preventing losses has been our col- 
lection procedure which is as fol- 
lows: When the account is five days 
past due, we send out the first re- 
minder to the borrower. If payment 
is not received within the next five 
days, he gets a second notice. After 
five days more, we send him a third 
notice and also send a first notice 
to the co-maker. When 20 days 
past due, we notify the co-maker 
again. If payment is not made by 
the 25th day past due, both bor- 
rower and co-maker receive a 
notice from our lawyer advising 
them that legal action will be taken 
if payment is not received within 
five days. 


We have adopted a system of late 
charges for delinquent payments 
which tends to keep payments 
prompt. Occasionally, these charges 
are waived when the circumstances 
warrant, but generally, we feel that 
this penalty will beneficially in- 
fluence the borrower to plan and 
carry out a business-like program 


of management for his personal 
affairs. 


A director has the job of study- 
ing the needs and limitations of 
borrowing customers, the same as 
a loan officer. 


Frequent calls on business men 
and farmers uncover hidden bor- 
rowing needs. 


Small Borrower Becomes 
A Large Borrower 


(Continued from page 347 


“Well,” said the farmer, “I'm 
afraid you’ve stimulated my imag- 
ination too much. I want to buy 
an adjacent farm.” 


“All right,” said the banker, 
“let’s talk it over.” 


“The truth is,” said the farmer, 
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“] can’t raise enough corn on my 
own farm to handle as many steers 
as I can now handle. It seems a 
shame to pay cash for corn when 
I could just as well — it myself. 
Ican farm another quarter section 
easily. But if I buy it, I will have 
to borrow a large part of the 
money.” 

To make a long story short, the 
banker again helped the farmer 
work out a budget of operations, 
including the purchase of the land 
and the paying of interest on a 
definite amount of principal on the 
loan each year. It appeared that, 
if results could be obtained which 
would bring even half as much net 
profit to the farmer as was made 
during the current year, the farm 
could be paid for within six years 
out of profits. 

“Well,” said the banker, “how 
does that look to you?” 

“Tt looks fine,” said the farmer. 
“But how does it look to you?” 

“Tt looks to me like a safe loan,” 
said the banker, “and I am sure 
that my directors will agree with 
me. While we are talking, I want 
to let you know that I have been 
pleased with your methods all 
these years. 

“When you were a boy, we loaned 
you $25 to buy a calf. You took 
good care of that calf. You demon- 
strated that you understand live- 
stock. You easily repaid the loan, 
and you paid it promptly. The next 
loan we made you was handled 
in the same businesslike way. You 
have succeeded with every activity 
into which you have entered. We 
like to lend money to men who 
succeed. 

“It may seem to you that you 
are plunging in buying this addi- 
tional land, but it doesn’t seem that 
way to me. It seems to me that 
you have worked out your plan in 
a very businesslike way. Your 
budget looks perfectly logical, and 
if you do even half as well as you 
expect to do, you still will have no 
difficulty in paying for the land. 

“There is another thing that has 
pleased me with your attitude 
toward your work. You are con- 
tinually looking for better methods. 
The first time you borrowed money 
to buy supplementary feed, you 
demonstrated to me that you are 
continually studying. You probably 
got that idea from some experi- 
ment station report.” 

“Yes I did,” said the farmer, 
“but I also got a large part of it 
from a salesman for the feed com- 
pany. He said that his company 
Maintains an experimental farm, 
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Is There a PURINA Merchant 
in YOUR Town? : 


SEE BBE BERBER R BEE 


F SO, you'll find him at the “Store with the Checkerboard 


Sign!” 


Inside, attractively displayed in Checkerboard Bags, you'll see 
the famous line of livestock and poultry feeds which through 
more than 45 years have successfully brought more meat, more 
milk, and more eggs to thousands of farm communities of America. — 


You'll also meet an alert, substantial, aggressive merchant who 
is on his toes to bring greater prosperity to the livestock and 
poultry feeders of your town. Such a merchant deserves the co- 
operation of your bank in financing the feeding operations of 


some of his good customers. 


If Purina Chows are not sold in your town, they should be! For 
the good of your farm community, for the profit it can bring to 
one of your merchant friends, and for the advantage such a 
money-making merchant can mean to your bank, you should insist 
that there be a “Store with a Checkerboard Sign” in your town. 


If you wish to recommend such a merchant—one with adequate 
capital, energy, honesty, and a sincere desire to serve as he 
sells, we will be glad to accept his application. Simply address 


your recommendation to— 
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PURINA MILLS 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Checkerboard Square 





and he showed me tabulated re- 
sults, not only of feeding tests on 
their own farms, but of feeding 
tests on the farms of some of their 
customers. 

“I compared those figures he 
gave me with the experience I 
had myself, and I discovered that 
I did even better than he promised 
I might be able to do. I put on 
beef at a lower price. I made a 
more rapid increase.” 

“Well,” said the banker, “you 
were a small borrower to begin 
with, now you are a large bor- 
rower. Naturally, we like large 
borrowers even better than small 





ones, but your case has demon- 
strated that it is entirely possible 
to make a large borrower out of a 
small one. 

“Please don’t hesitate to discuss 
any of your plans with me at any 
time. I’m just about as much inter- 
ested in your success as you are.” 


They Are Entitled 
To Know Why 


It has paid an Ohio banker to 
make it clear to every unsuccess- 
ful loan applicant as to why his 
loan was refused. 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


This Buying Policy 


Maintains Quality, Avoids Expense 


The basic principles of efficient bank operation make the foundation on 
which this purchasing officer improves customer satisfaction with better 
service, at the same time the operating technique is modernized. 


E HAVE six motives in mind 

in buying stationery, print- 

ing, and miscellaneous sup- 
plies: 1. To effect savings without 
sacrificing quality; 2. To promote 
the bank’s prestige; 3. To reduce 
operating expenses; 4. To lower 
employee fatigue; 5. To minimize 
errors; 6. To increase general 
standards of efficiency. 

Intelligent buying to save need- 
less expense is the dominating 
policy. 

As we all know, it is a real 
problem for banks to keep ex- 
penses down without reducing the 
quality of the supplies purchased. 
There perhaps never was a time 
before the present period when the 
banker was faced with such ris- 
ing costs in.practically every field. 
However, past experience has con- 
vineced us that definite savings can 
be made—without detriment to 
the bank’s standards of quality— 
by buying intelligently. 

To achieve this end, we have 
found that many factors must be 


By J. ROSS HUMPHREYS 


Asst. to the President, Central National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois 


taken into consideration, first and 
foremost of which is the centrali- 
zation of the purchasing function 
under one head. The record of the 
purchasing department is a good 
barometer of the efficiency with 
which a bank is run. The full de- 
velopment of an efficient purchas 
ing procedure, however, cannot be 
attained without adequate observ- 
ance of the principle of centraliza- 
tion. It is just as important to have 
the purchasing of supplies handled 
by persons specifically trained for 
that work as it is to have a well 
qualified personnel officer or skilled 
loan and trust officers. This applies 
to small and large banks alike. 

In a large institution, purchas- 
ing can be centralized in a special 
department; and in a small bank 
in one person. 

Of course, it is essential that the 


Purchasing Rule 
Number One 


Select one man in the bank to be- 
come a specialist in purchasing. You 
wouldn't expect the president to install 
a new heating system (unless he is also 
an expert plumber), nor would you ask 
the janitor to determine the bank's loan 
policies. Purchasing is just as specific a 
job, calling for experience and expert 
knowledge. In a small bank, it may be 
combined with other duties, but should 
never be scattered among several men. 


purchasing officer consider the dic- 
tates of management in conduct- 
ing his department. Thus, in 
effecting major changes in pro- 
cedures, forms, or sources of sup- 
plies, we must give attention to 
all elements that enter into such 
changes, and must consult various 
persons in the bank. 

When planning new forms, the 
purchasing officer co-operates with 
the operating division, and confers 
with department heads and em- 
ployees who are to use the forms. 
The people using a form are in the 
best position to know how well 
the form serves its purpose. There- 
fore, it is our policy to combine the 
knowledge of the purchasing of- 
ficer and the use of the form when 
planning a new purchase. Accord- 
ingly, our new forms are always 
drawn up by the operating de- 
partment, or by the purchasing 
officer in close co-operation with 
the operating department. The 
sample form is then submitted to 
the auditor, the department head 
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in whose department it is to see 
service, and finally, to the em- 
ployees who will use it. 


An important factor in intelli- 
gent buying is the proper selection 
of quality to fit the need of each 
individual requirement, without 
being more elaborate than is neces- 
sary. In purchasing forms which 
are either used by the public or 
go to customers, quality and ap- 
pearance are important. A good 
quality paper and a neat type are 
used for all letterheads, checks, 
and so on. Distributable customer 
forms are regarded in the same 
light as employees, in the sense 
that both are bank representatives, 
capable of creating good will for 
the institution. For this reason, we 
feel that it is cheaper in the long 
run to build up a high standard of 
“customer” stationery that ade- 
quately reflects the character of the 
bank. 

Forms which see service only 
once or twice, such as note notices 
and notices of drafts held for col- 
lection, may be made on a rela- 
tively cheap quality of paper 
stock. However, since these items 
are seen by the outsider, we see 
to it that they are attractive in 
appearance. Liability sheets, ledger 
leaves, and _ collateral register 
sheets, are handled many times 
and retained for many years. 
Therefore, we order these forms 
made up in a permanent quality 
of paper stock. 

Since our forms for internal use 
are not seen by the public, we do 
not devote as much care to their 
makeup as is the case with cus- 
tomer forms. However, before or- 
dering any forms, we do consider 
the quality in order to select one 
that will be suited to the purpose 
for which it is to be used. We also 
calculate how long the form will 
be kept, how much handling it will 
get, and whether it will be used in 
a typewriter machine, or will be 
filled in with pen and ink. 

We buy less expensive papers 
for temporary order blanks, requi- 
sitions and various other records 
which are filled in today and de- 
stroyed or transcribed to perma- 
nent records tomorrow. 


Papers with a semi-rough finish 
are desirable when used in con- 
nection with machine platens and 
carbon papers, because they insure 
a certain grippage which is lack- 
ing in highly calendared papers. 
Then again, certain internal forms 
must be kept as long as 10 years, or 
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Six Motives On Which All 
Purchases Are Made 


l. To effect savings without 
sacrificing quality. 

2. To promote the bank's pres- 
tige. 


3. To reduce operating ex- 
penses. ‘ 


4. To lower employee fatigue. 
5. To minimize errors. 


6. To increase general stand- 
ards of efficiency. 


from 10 to 35 -years, or over 35 
years in some cases, and, therefore, 
must be printed on a stock that 
will last the required time. 

When planning forms, we find 
it advantageous to devote much 
thought and study to efficient lay- 
out and arrangement. Insofar as is 
possible, simplification is our dom- 
inating aim in this connection. 
When a form is too complicated or 
too detailed in its setup, bank 
operations are slowed down, and 
errors may be made by officers and 
employees using the form. The 
more simplified you make the 
form, the higher becomes the 
standard of efficiency .in its use. 
For example, by combining steps 
in the making of entries, han- 
dling time can be slashed, some- 
times more than half. Forms are 
immediately identified, and the 


printed matter is readily inter- 
preted correctly. This speeds up the 
work of sorting, posting, and filing. 

We also find it advantageous to 
thoroughly investigate the use of 
standardized stock forms, and 
wherever possible take advantage 
of the substantial saving their em- 
ployment offers. Since it is the 

»running of the presses which rolls 
up bills, we order paper stock with 
the idea of securing the maximum 
amount of work for each press im- 
pression with no paper wastage. 
The press expenses per item are 
reduced as the number of times 
run together increases. When var- 
ious items of the same quality and 
of standard sizes are combined for . 
production in one run, the presses 
operate at capacity—which has a 
favorable bearing upon price. 

We continually strive to avoid 
having an excessive number of 
varying sizes of envelopes as well 
as different sizes among our forms. 
Too many variations in either en- 
velopes or forms causes expense 
to rise, and tends to defeat our aim 
of obtaining “a better product for 
less money.” Consequently, we 
continually study our supplies, in 
the hope that we may discover a 
way to eliminate a form or com- 
bine it with another, or eliminate 
one size or style of envelope. 

Periodical check-ups are made 
to provide for combinations in size 
and use, combinations in material 
and weight of paper, and combi- 
nations in color of paper stock and 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


I¢ you’re coming to New England 


this summer — or have customers who 


will vacation here — we’re at your serv- 


ice to help make the visit thoroughly 


enjoyable. You may be sure of a warm, 


personal welcome and prompt attention 


on any banking matter. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET « BOSTON 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Before any article is purchased, it should be required to pass an actual test, based on pre-determined 
standards of functional efficiency, quality of result, and length of life. Any item of merchandise which 
flunks such a test can hardly justify its right to be purchased—even on the basis of cheap price. 


ink. In determining the kind and 
quality of paper to be used for 
various purposes, we constantly 
attempt to make most of the forms 
follow a basic standard of color 
and makeup as well as note size, 
and to standardize upon perhaps 
one or two weights of paper for 
practically all uses, and upon three 
or four grades of paper to fill our 
requirements. We find that the 
fewer the variations in our paper 
needs, the easier it is to plan a 
combination run. 


Standardization also goes hand 
in hand with simplification, and 
its resulting benefits. The more 
uniformity that can be introduced 
in size and make-up of forms, the 
greater the ease and efficiency with 
which they can be handled as they 
go through the regular work of 
the bank, and the greater the ease 
of filing and finding them. Hence, 
standardized forms facilitate oper- 
ations, making it easier to sort and 
handle forms, and eliminating er- 
rors in copying or failing to make 


JUDGMENT of new issues, preliminary to purchase and subse- 


quent recommendation to clients, is the responsibility of our 


Corporation and Municipal Buying Departments. The training 


and experience of members of these divisions is suggested by 


their service records with this organization. The average period of 


service of more than a third of the personnel of these divisions 


is almost 23 years and that of the entire group over 14% years. 


A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 


activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


a balancing entry. The standard- 
ized forms are easily routed to the 
correct department. 

Standardization also is advan- 
tageous in that it can be employed 
to serve as an advertising medium 
for the bank. Thus, adopting a 
standardized color, style, and ap- 
pearance for forms which come to 
the attention of the public tends to 
be of definite advertising value. 
Standardizing upon a general style 
for title and trademark design en- 
hances the bank’s prestige in the 
eye of the customer. 

When stocking up on our paper 
supply, we find that it is profitable 
to take advantage of the various 
color arrangements available every 
time they offer an opportunity to 
increase the efficiency of bank op- 
erations. For instance, in the case of 
forms executed in duplicate, trip- 
licate, quadruplicate, and the like, 
the use of different colors facilitates 
the work of assorting and distribut- 
ing the various duplicates after 
they have been executed. Then too, 
there is less likelihood of a form be- 
ing wrongly routed when it is as- 
signed a distinctive color. Conse- 
quently, where there is need for 
duplicates of forms, such as is in- 
volved in the making up of collat- 
eral register forms and customer’s 
charge and credit slips, we find that 
it is preferable to use a separate 
color for each duplicate. 

Miscellaneous supplies, such as 
typewriter pads and ribbons, ink, 
carbon paper, pens, pencils, clips, 
blotters, rubber bands and stamps, 


Tre eee ll 
SCHOOL SAVINGS MANAGER 


In present connection has increased school sav- 
ings deposits over 600% without increasing sales 
cost. Interested in connection with bank desirous 


y , 

opportunity presents. Address Box No. . 

Bankers Monthly, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
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and so on, are also purchased with 
an eye to effecting economies wher- 
ever possible without sacrificing 
quality. 

Before any item is ordered, much 
time and study is given to each one 
to determine the quality and design 
best suited for the purpose required. 
Thus, in the case of carbon paper, 
we carefully study the bank’s re- 
quirements and specific needs and 
make thorough tests beforehand. 
We also take into consideration the 
weights, colors, and finishes best 
suited to the various types of work, 
the touch of the operator, the num- 
ber of copies required, and the 
length of time that the copies are to 
be retained. Due attention is also 
given to existing equipment and the 
weight and finish of letterheads and 
copy sheets to be used with the 
carbons. 


In the selection of the most eco- 
nomical ribbons for typewriters and 
other machines, the fabric itself is 
of primary importance. Under this 
heading, the important features 
considered are the inking, the de- 
gree of uniformity in the distribu- 
tion of inking, fast color, and long 
wear. To test the quality of the rib- 
bons, we find it expedient to make 
actual tests in the bank. Of course, 
the type with which a machine is 
equipped, the condition of the plat- 
en and the touch of the operator 
also determine to a great extent the 
selection of the best ribbon for our 
purpose. 

Possibly no other subject deserves 
more careful attention than the task 
of selecting the right ink. This is 
readily appreciated when you bear 
in mind the fact that one of the 
chief needs in banking is an ink 
that will not easily be obliterated 
by the passing of the years, or by 
being soaked in water during the 
fighting of a fire or flood. 


Before purchasing a supply of 
ink, we make tests. We determine 
whether it has proper. color, 
whether it flows freely from pens, 
whether it can be used in fountain 
pens, whether it corrodes pen 
points, whether it is free from sedi- 
ment, and whether the ink is proof 
against serious deterioration be- 
cause of moisture, air, light, and 
heat. 

We have found that blue-black 
ink is the best type for general 
bank requirements. At first writ- 
ing, this ink gives a visible and 
pleasing color in blue. However, 
when exposed to the air, it turns 
black. While it can be erased by 
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~in St. Louis 


Banks today are working 


together more closely in 


benefit. 





many ways than ever be- 
fore. We are always glad 
to exchange ideas with 
our correspondent banks, 
believing that this often 


proves of real mutual 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway - Locust - Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


chemical ink-erasers—like all other 
inks—it resists the natural ele- 
ments much better than other 
kinds, and endures for long pe- 
riods without fading. 

With regard to other miscellan- 
eous supplies, such as clips, rubber 
bands, pencils, pens, pads, rubber 
stamps, blotters, erasers, cleaning 
supplies, and so forth, we find that 
it pays ample dividends to make a 
thorough study in each case of the 
quality, make, design, and weight 
best suited for the purpose re- 
quired. It is also advantageous to 
make working tests with samples 


furnished by the distributor of the 
material. Of course, each item of 
supplies will require a different 
method of testing for quality. 

For example, the number of 
times you can stretch a rubber 
band to its limit, will give a com- 
parison with one of the same size 
from a different source. 

Leave a few sample bands on a 
radiator or in the boiler room for 
a few days, and then repeat this 
stretch test. This procedure will 
give you an average factor on the 
life of the rubber band, since the 


(Continued on page 376) 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below— it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 
2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 
3 Adding Machines 
4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 
5 Addressing Machines 
6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 
7 Adhesives 
8 Advertising Specialties 
9 Air Conditioning Equipment 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Builders 
12 Autographic Registers 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 
14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
15 Bank Building Fixtures 
16 Bank Directeries 
17 Bankers’ Note Cases 
18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 
19 Banking Textbooks 
20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 
21 Binders, Check 
22 Binders, Storage 
23 Blotters, Advertising 
24 Bookkeeping Equipment 
25 Brief Covers 
26 Bronze and Brass Signs 
27 Burglar Alarms 
28 Cabinets, Steel 
29 Calculating Machine Desks 
30 Calculating Machines 
31 Calendars 
32 Carbonized Checks and Forms 
33 = Paper and Inked Rib- 
s 


34 Central Files 

35 Chairs, Adjustable, Automatic 
36 Chairs, Posture 

37 Chair Pads and Cushions 
38 Changeable Signs 

39 Check Bok Covers 

40 Check Cancelling Perforators 
41 Check Certifiers 

42 Check Endorsers 

43 Check Files 

44 Check Protectors 

45 Checks 

46 Check Signers 

47 Check Sorting Trays 

48 Check Sorters 

49 Christmas Savings 

50 Clips, Paper 

51 Coat and Hat Racks 

52 Coin Bags 

53 Coin Boxes 

54 Coin Cards 

55 Coin Changers 

56 Coin Clocks 

57 Coin Counting Machines 


58 Coin Counting and Packagi 
Machines ies 


59 Coin Envelopes 
60 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 
61 Coin and Currency Trays 
62 Coin Wrappers 
63 Copyholders 
64 Counter Cash Protectors 
65 Coupon Books 
66 Coupon Envelopes 
67 Currency Boxes 
68 Currency Envelopes 
69 Currency Straps 
70 Daters, Metal and Rubber 
71 Dating Machines and Stamps 
72 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 
‘quipment 
73 Depositories 
74 Deposit Ticket Files 
75 Desk Fountain Pens 
76 Desk Organizers 
77 Desk Pads 
78 Dictating Machines 
79 Dip Pen Desk Sets 
80 Duplicators 
81 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
82 Electric Signs 
83 Envelopes 
84 Envelope Sealers 
85 Erasers 
86 Expanding Envelopes 
87 File Boxes 
88 File Fasteners 
File Folders 
90 File Signals 
91 Filing Cabinets 
92 Filing Systems 
93 Fire Alarm Systems 
94 Forms 
95 Forms, Continuous 
96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
97 Fountain Pens 
$8 Furniture 
99 Glass Signs 
100 Globes 
101 Gummed Tape 
102 Index Tabs 
103 Ink 
104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
105 Ink in Powdered Form 
106 Interest Calculators 
107 Interest Computing Machines 
108 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 
109 Lamps, Desk 
110 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 
111 Lamps, Filing 
112 Lamps, Flourescent 
113 Lamps, Stenographers 
114 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
115 Letter Trays 
116 Loose Leaf Binders 
117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
118 Maps 


119 Mats 

120 Money Orders 

121 Night Depositories 

122 Night Depository Bags 

123 Numbering Machines 

124 Paper 

125 Paper Fasteners 

126 Pass Books 

127 Pay Roll Envelopes 

128 Pencil Sharpeners 

129 Pencils 

130 Pencils, Mechanical 

131 Pen Points, Steel 

132 Personal Loan Systems 

133 Photographic Bank Systems 

134 Pins, Bank 

135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

136 Proof Machines 

137 Public Relations Advertising 

138 Punches, Paper 

139 Quick Deposit Envelopes 

140 Registered Mail Envelopes 

141 Rubber Bands 

142 Rubber Stamps 

143 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proo 

144 Safe Deposit Boxes 

145 Safety Paper 

146 Sand Urns 

147 Savings Banks, Home and 
Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs 

149 School Savings Systems 

150 Sealing Wax 

151 Seals 

152 Seals, Coin Bag 

153 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

154 Shelving, Steel 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 

157 Statistical Service 

158 Steno Note Books 

159 Steno Note Book Holders 

160 Stools, Adjustable Automatic 

161 Storage Files 

162 Supplies, Bank and Office 

163 Table and Floor Lamps 

164 Tear Gas 

165 Telephone Indexes 

166 Telephone Silencer 

187 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

168 Time Stamps 

169 Travelers Checks 

170 Type Cleaners 

171 Typewriters 

172 Typewriter Stands 

173 Vaults 

174 Vault Equipment 

175 Vault Ventilaters 

176 Venetian Blinds 

177 Visible Records 

178 Wardrobe Equipment 

179 Waste Baskets 

180 Watchman Reporting System 

181 Window and Lobby Displays 


OIC r= PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD [IO EIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


© Please have sent us buying information on 


This department has two regular func. 
tions: To ferret out new and helpful ideas 
from the manufacturers of bank equipment 
and supplies; and to act as a service bureau 
on your many and varied purchasing prob. 
lems. This necessitates a compact “army” 
of essential facts, mobilized in files and 
cross-indexed for quick reference. Each of 
these “soldiers” is ready for action, eagerly 
waiting for your call to service. Please feel 
free to draft as many of them as you require 
—and as often as you wish. 


Sincerely, 


Duplicating Machine 


The more I know about bank 
operating procedure, the more 
convinced I become that there are 
a large number of uses for a 
duplicating machine in any bank. 
That is particularly true in the mat- 
ter of inter-office forms—~a consid- 
erable percentage of which never 
meet the public eye, are used only 
as temporary records, and are used 
in sufficiently small volume as to 
make it impractical to have them 
set up and run off by the local 
printer. 

Unfortunately, many banks— 
especially smaller ones—have de- 
nied themselves the benefits of 
duplicated material of this sort 
because of the high initial cost of 
the equipment. 


The Victograph Corp., 647 West 
Randolph St., Chicago, believes it 
has met this objection with its new 
Victograph Rotary, Model Gl, 
which is priced so low, they feel, 
as to be within the budget of even 
the smallest institution. 

This new machine is not a toy, 
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nor is quality of material or con- 
struction sacrificed to meet a price. 
Streamlined and extremely com- 
pact, it is guaranteed to do a man- 
sized job, duplicating any printed, 
typed, drawn, or hand-written from 
in as many as eight colors simul- 
taneously (more than 100 copies 
from a single original), it is de- 
clared to meet any requirement for 
perfect register, clear impression, 
and non-curling prints. 


It has many special features 
which have characterized the older 
and more expensive Victograph 
models: An automatic film tight- 
ener, integral with the drum; a 
margin bar to assure perfect reg- 
ister; a special stripping action 
which removes all danger of wrin- 
kling and curling; a _ precision 
adjustment that accommodates pa- 
per of any weight from tissue to 
heavy card stock—and any size up 
to 94% x 14 inches; another device 
which co-ordinates feeding interval 
with the crank position; oilless 
roller bearings; and a special pad 
hook to simplify film attachment. 


The operation, of course, is so 
simple that even I can do it— 
which is about as positive a guar- 
antee of its understandability and 
ease of handling as I can think of! 
For anything mechanical that I can 
figure out wouldn’t defy the in- 


genuity of a 12 year-old, I assure 
you! 
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Transcribing Machine 


Two or three months ago, I told 
you about the new streamlined, 
space-saving dictating machine be- 
ing offered by the Dictaphone 
Corp., of New York City. At the 
time, I must confess, I felt just a 
wee bit resentful that such a beau- 
tiful and efficient piece of equip- 
ment -should be made available 


for “the Boss,” without doing 
something equally nice for “the 
gal who does the work.” You 
see, I have a strong fellow feeling 
for those. unsung heroines, the 
stenographers and personal secre- 
taries. 

Well, I couid have saved myself 
all that commiseration. The Dicta- 
phone people hadn’t forgotten my 
favorite girl friends, at all. For 
here they come now with a new 
Cameo transcriber, companion in- 
strument to the Cameo dictating 
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Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lead Seals, Coin Trays. 
Write for complete catalog. 


L. DOWNEY COMPANY 
42 CLARK STREET 
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machine and with the same con- 
veniences and ease of operation. 

Like its partner, it is considerably 
smaller and lighter than previous 
models, occupying only 1114x6%4 
inches of desk space and weighing 
less than 18 pounds. It features 
what the manufacturer calls “Dicta- 
phone nuphonic reproduction,” said 
to embody all the latest principles 
of acoustics. The indicator device is 
more conveniently located. There is 
a newly designed and easily op- 
erated volume control—also a new 
tone control with direct wire con- 
nection. 

Further improvements include a 
new automatic voice repeater, a 
new hearing-device hook, and a 
more convenient lever to eject the 
cylinders. 

Like the dictating machine, this 
transcriber is adapted for either 
desk or cabinet use. 

To put the old nursery rhyme in 
reverse, what is good for the 
gander, the goose is entitled to also. 
And even a goose could figure out 
that these two companion instru- 
ments would materially step up the 
ease and efficiency of your dictation. 


Cashier’s Chair 


Just a year ago, I suggested that 
tellers might be able to put a pleas- 
anter face into their across-the- 
counter public relations if, below 
the counter they weren’t distressed 
by aching feet and cramped leg 
muscles. I even ventured that it 
was no cardinal sin for a teller to 
be comfortable while he worked— 
and that an upholstered cashier’s 
chair (being offered by the Royal 
Metal Manufacturing Co., 175 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago) might be 


a splendid way to assure that com- 
fort. 

Now the Royal Company has 
added an interesting feature to that 
same chair—a feature primarily 
designed, I imagine, for the benefit 
of cashiers in movie theaters and 
retail stores, but which certainly 
doesn’t detract from the chair’s 
value in a teller’s cage. 

Into the deep upholstered seat 
they have built a heavy steel, 
triple-locked cash deposit box. A 
slot in the outside panel allows the 
insertion of excess cash. To remove 
the box from the chair requires two 
keys, just as for a safety deposit 
box. In addition, a third key is 
necessary to open the box itself. 

Another feature is the provision 
of special channels for anchoring 
the chair permanently to the floor, 
so it cannot be carried away for a 
more leisurely “cracking” else- 
where. It slides back and forth in 
these channels, to suit the comfort 

of the occupant. 
In every other 
detail, the chair 
represents the 
same quality con- 


A Personal Sewice... 
ON INVESTMENTS 


Investment experience has revealed that the largest number of bond 
defaults has occurred in the speculative group. Therefore, it is necessary 
that all bonds be properly classified and grouped according to quality. 
They should then be persistently followed day-by-day to detect any 
news that might change their investment status. 

We have perfected a method of personal supervision that corresponds to having an 
employee do this work for you. All issues are classified, monthly reports are made to the 


bank officer, exchanges are suggested, new issues are passed upon for purchase,-and 
personal counsel is furnished upon every issue held and upon all investment problems. 


Our compensation is a monthly salary at a fraction of the cost of a good clerk. We will 


cheerfully furnish details upon request. 


Write for FREE booklet and an estimate on the cost of handling your account. 


Ralph R. Gainchild & Co., \NVESTMENT CONSULTANTS 


105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


struction that characterized the 
original model: A revolving seat, 
deeply spring cushioned and up- 
holstered in washable leatherette in 
a variety of colors; a cushioned 
back calculated to give maximum 
support; a revolving screw adjust- 
ment for raising or lowering the 
seat; and a sturdy tubular metal 
frame, finished in gleaming, wear- 
resisting chrome plating. 

I’m still waiting for someone to 
present proof that a tired or un- 
comfortable bank employee is a 
more efficient one! 


Floor Plan Efficiency 


A little thought will often result 
in the improvement of the location 
of equipment in places where steps 
will be saved, or where noise will 
disturb others less. 


A change-making machine at a 
teller’s window is almost as im- 
portant as a bookkeeping machine 
in the bookkeeping department. 


This Buying Policy 
Maintains Quality, 
Avoids Expense 


(Continued from page 373) 
heat will dry out the “life” in the 
rubber. 

Additional economies are ef- 
fected when proper care is taken 
of supplies after delivery is made, 
and a_ well-kept stockroom is 
maintained, free from dust, dirt, 
and dry air. 

The general care of inkwells 
adds considerably to the efficiency 
of your ink supply. When the ink- 
stands are not cleaned properly at 
regular intervals, the ink evapo- 
rates more rapidly and collects 
dust, becoming thick and heavy. 
This tendency is especially appar- 
ent during periods of warm 
weather, or when the interior be- 
comes overheated. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the qualities of even 
the best inks soon disappear. 

We have found the closed or 
plunger type of inkstand to be the 
best for general use, since it elim- 
inates dust to a large degree and 
retains its original liquidity. 

Likewise, you can assist in keep- 
ing your costs at a minimum by 
making it a practice to clean and 
thoroughly wash your inkstand be- 
fore refilling, and making it a rule 
not to mix different kinds of inks 
together, and thus cause chemical 
reaction. 
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BANK 
BUILDING NEWS 


Blackstone National Bank, Ux- 

bridge, Mass.—enlarging and 
modernizing—$6,000. 

National Bank of San Mateo, Calif. 
—enlarging and remodeling. 

Bank of America, Tujunga, Calif.— 
remodeling, modern’ counters, 
acoustical ceilings, ventilating 
system, improved lighting— 
$12,000. 

Carlsbad (N. M.) National Bank— 
enlarging and remodeling, new 
vault, additional safe deposit 
boxes, modern counters. 

First National Bank, Vista, Calif.— 
new entrance, additional tellers’ 
space. 

Bank of America, Compton, Calif. 
—two-story addition—$10,000. 
First National Bank, Southeast 
branch, Portland, Ore.—new 

building—$30,000. 

Bank of America, South Western 
branch, Los Angeles, Calif—new 
building —$30,000. 

Anglo-California National Bank, 
Modesto, Calif—new reinforced 
concrete building, air condition- 
ing, modern lighting system— 
$150,000. 

Lincoln National Bank of Newark, 
N. J., Colonial branch—remodel- 
ing new quarters, modern quar- 
ters, fluorescent lighting. 

First National Bank, Glendale, 
Calif—new building—$65,000. 
Chardon (Ohio) Savings Bank Co. 

—one story addition 

Bank of America, South Pasadena, 
Calif—remodeling interior, acous- 
tical ceilings, modern lighting 
fixtures. 

Waggoner National Bank, Vernon, 
Tex.—new vault and addition. 
American Bank and Trust Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis.—2-story and basement 
addition, employees’ recreation 

room—$17,000. 

Bank of Bethesda, Bethesda, Md.— 
modernizing and enlarging, fluo- 
rescent lighting, modern counters. 

Arp (Tex.) State Bank—new front, 
tile floors, modern lighting fix- 
tures. 

Caney Valley National Bank, Caney, 
Kan.—new storage vault. 

Anglo-California National Bank, 
Modesto, Calif—new steel and 
concrete building, air condition- 
ing, automatic heating, elevators 
—$150,000. 

Commercial and Exchange Bank of 
Bremen, Ga.—new building. 
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RAND MSNALLY 
& COMPANY Systoms Diuisi 


536 S. Clark St., CHICAGO 


Let us show you why so many banks 


Lincoln National Bank, Colonial 
branch, Newark, N. J.—remodel- 
ing new quarters, fluorescent 
lighting, modern counters, larger 
lobby. 

Beckley (W. Va.) National Bank— 
remodeling, new entrance, base- 
ment workroom, air conditioning. 

Bank of America, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
—remodeling, new elevator, tile 
flooring, new lighting system, 
night depository—$20,000. 

National Bank of Washington, 
Bremerton, Wash.—new building 
—$30,000. 

American Trust Co., San Rafael, 


are now using Rand M£Nally Savings 
Club Systems. Write... 


San Francisco 


Calif—complete remodeling, new 
vaults, modern counters, and 
lighting fixtures, new floors, 
night depository. 

City National Bank, Taylor, Tex.— 
remodeling, air conditioning, 
tenazo and asphalt tile floors, 
new furniture and fixtures. 


Selling Appreciation 


The one who buys should inter- 
est everyone in the bank in the 
quality and efficiency of what has 
been done. Better service will then 
be obtained. 
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Fifty Years Ago In 


Volume 7 Number 6 


The Iowa Banker’s Association.— 
This important union of bankers for 
the common good, will meet in pub- 
lic conclave to compare notes, not 
overdue, and to enjoy some good- 
fellowship at Dubuque, on the 10, 
11, and 12th of June. The Bankers’ 
Monthly wishes the bankers a good 
time, and that the waiters may not 
strike just before dinner and give 
them cold joints. The phenomenon 
“strike” has filled the Chicago mind 
lately with horrid apprehensions, 
making possible the above calamity 
and suggesting provision before- 
hand. The result of these meetings 
is always good and they tend to 
lessen loss, if in no other way than 
by lessening ruinous competition 
for accounts, and thus the mercan- 
tile class should also take a warm 
and encouraging interest in these 
financial gatherings. 


JUNE, 1890 


Railroad Building In 1890.—Sta- 
tistics compiled by the Railway Age 
show that although the railway- 
construction season has _ hardly 
opened, yet, over 1,100 miles of 
main-line track, in addition to sid- 
ings, were added to the railroad 
mileage of the United States be- 
tween January 1 and May 1 of this 
year. Twenty-eight states and one 
territory increased their mileage, 
the principal additions being in 
Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and Montana. In several cases, the 
increase was the completion of lines 
which were nearly finished at the 
end of the previous year. Thus it is 
found that the roads in progress or 
projected since January 1, number 
no less than 944. While many of 
those enterprises will not be pushed 
this year, others of previous incep- 
tion may be. It seems probable that 
the railway construction of 1890 
will exceed that of 1889, when 
about 5,200 miles were built. The 
indications are that this year’s work 
will not fall short of 6,000 miles, 
and may exceed that. The extra- 
ordinary revival in business, and 
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prices of farm products, together 
with the approaching inflation of 
paper money, will doubtless stimu- 
late railroad building for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


JUNE, 1890 


The Farmers’ Alliance And Bank- 
ing.—It is announced in the local 
press of Missouri that the Farmers’ 
Alliance will establish a bank at St. 
Joseph, Mo., with a capital of 
$50,000, the money to be loaned, at 
“a very low rate of interest,” to the 
members of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
to enable them to carry their wheat 
for better prices. Of course, such a 
bank cannot get any mercantile 
deposits, and borrowing customers 
keep very small balances at credit. 
St. Joseph, Mo., is a good place to 
start a bank—no better place. It is 
a pleasant, social, cheerful city for 
the cashier of the proposed wheat 
bank to live in; but with no de- 
posits, and “a very low rate of in- 
terest” how are the expenses of the 
new bank to be met, even if the 
stockholders are so loyal to senti- 
ment as to ask for no dividends? 
Wheat has lately advanced to such 
a high figure that the intervention 
of “a bank to carry” seems unneces- 
sary, except to carry for a fall; but 
doubtless, the money can be loaned, 
and at a good interest; but loaning 
the capital at even a good interest, 
don’t make “a bank” pay. Verbum 
sat. 


JUNE, 1890 


The Union Pacific’s Prosperity.— 
The Union Pacific’s new equipment, 
when delivered, will have cost that 
corporation about $3,000,000. 131 
locomotives at $9,100 each, amount 
to the very snug little sum of $1,- 
192,100. Add to this, 1,000 box-cars 
at $500 apiece, 900 coal cars, 450 
fine stock cars, 300 first-class fruit 
cars, 60 cabooses, forty passenger 
coaches, and six elegantly furnished 
chair cars, and then note how the 
expense piles up. The Pullman 
Company has a car contract to fill a 


large proportion of this enormoys 
order. 


JUNE, 1890 


Taxing National Bank Shares— 
In a case originating in New York 
City, in which a citizen refused to 
pay tax on national bank shares 
standing in his name and was com- 
mitted to jail in default of such pay. 
ment under the State law, the Su. 
preme Court of the United States 
has just rendered a decision which 
appears to cover all the ground. 

It is held, in the opinion deliy. 
ered by the court of last resort, that 
so much of the capital of the United 
States securities cannot be subject 
to taxation, but that shares of bank 
stock may be taxed in the hands of 
their individual owners at their 
actual instead of their par value, 
without regard to the fact that part 
or the whole of the capital of the 
corporation might be so invested, 
and that, under acts permitting the 
deduction of debts from the value 
of all a person’s taxable property, 
such deduction be permitted from 
the value of such shares; but that 
statute is not void because it does 
not provide for a deduction, nor is 
the assessment void if deductions 
are not made, but voidable only. 

It is also held that individual in- 
stances of omission or undervalua- 
tion cannot be relied on to invali- 
date an assessment and that because 
a state statute does not provide for 
the taxation of shares in corpora- 
tions other than banks, it does not 
follow that the tax on moneyed 
capital invested in bank shares is 
at a greater rate than that of the 
moneyed capital of individual citi- 
zens invested in other corporations, 
nor are the shareholders in Na- 
tional banks discriminated against, 
because the taxation of such other 
corporations is arrived at under a 
separate system. 


JUNE, 1890 


Mr. John Thompson, the promi- 
nent New York Lanker says: “I am 
aware that weather prophets, finan- 
cial prophets, currency prophets, 
and all manner of prophesyings are 
liable to defects. Nevertheless, on 
this currency question, I venture a 
prediction: When silver shall be 
restored to its normal condition at 
our mints, as existed prior to 1873, 
a silved dollar will be equal to a 
gold dollar, and there will be no 
premium on gold nor discount on 
silver. By this, I mean that there 
will be no appreciable difference, 
although I admit that they will not 
at all times be on a perfect par with 
each other, but the difference will 
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je so small as not to be deranging 
iocommerce and exchanges as be- 
ween mono-silver using nations 
gad mono-gold nations.” 


JUNE, 1890 


Bank Stocks And Income In 
Pittsburgh.—The high price of bank 
docks in Pittsburgh indicate the 
gowing scarcity of income invest- 
ments. If in a hurry, it would be 
dificult to get any bank stocks in 
Pittsburgh, except at such a pre- 
mum as would pay little over 
%%. The Union National pays 
12% and the stock would cost $400 
per share; so that the income would 
be 3%. Third National stock would 
do a little better at present pre- 
mium, and yield 4 to 4% on the 
investment. The German National 
isa 12% stock, but, at the present 
high premium, would pay less than 
3%. It might be possible to get some 
Mechanics’ National stock at times, 
but the income would not exceed 
4% at present premium—if it could 
be got! Most other bank stocks in 
Pittsburgh command so high a pre- 
mium that the income rate yielded 
isnot much above those given. It is 
easy to see why so many new banks 
are being started in the interior; it 
isthe scarcity of steady income in- 
vestments at living rates. 


JUNE, 1890 


A Teller’s Over-Payment.—The 
teller of a New Jersey National 
bank paid $2,000 for a $200 check. 
In discovery of the loss, the party 
was arrested; but pleaded that he 
had paid out the amount for $200, 
in the original package. He paid 
back on compromise $800, and it 
could appear the bank lost $1,000 
and that there was no recourse. 


JUNE, 1890 


The National Bank System Re- 
viewed.—The Omaha Republican 
expresses the following opinion: 
‘The national bank law is the best 
law on that subject ever enacted 
inany country, with the one excep- 
tion of authorizing banks to issue 
Money. The system of bank exami- 
nations by a federal officer under 
the National law is a feature that 
should be retained, and all states 
should have a similar law. There 
is no necessity for an abandonment 
of the national banks. They can run 
Many years yet, if they so desire, by 
achange in the law so as to au- 
thorize banks to issue $10,000 in- 
stead of $50,000 of circulating 
Notes, as now required. This 
amendment to the law would save 
them from a reorganization, and 
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enable them to hold their charters. 
Perhaps it might be reduced to 
$5,000. If the banks should favor 
this, we have no doubt that such 
an amendment to the law could 
be enacted. A bill to that effect is 
now before Congress. But the other 
bill, creating new bonds in order 
that national banks may have a 
new basis for their circulation, is 
an enormous mistake on the part 
of its friends. The middle ground 
is best, and is right. Let the Gov- 
ernment issue all the money—paper 
as well as specie.” 


Source For Loan Schedules 
Available 


When banks have insured loans 
with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration (title II) they have grown 
accustomed to receiving a full 
schedule showing the working out 
of the loan. For each month the 
interest is calculated on the declin- 
ing balance and the remainder of 
the fixed monthly payment is ap- 
plied to the principal. Thus the 
schedule shows the amount which 
is outstanding at any time during 
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the life of the loan. 

Because such a schedule elimi- 
nates all necessity for calculation 
during the entire life of a monthly 
the schedule distinctly useful in 
minimizing the amount of interest 
calculation and bokkeeping work 
ordinarily associated with monthly 
payments of this style of so-called 
“direct reduction” loan. Naturally 
similar schedules for noninsured 
loans are equally useful. 

Because of inquiry for such 
schedules the Financial Publishing 
Company, 9 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, has offered to compute and 
supply pre-calculated loan sched- 
ules for any loan whatsoever, that 
is, any amount, any interest rate, 
any method or period of payment 
and term of loan. Duplicate copies 
are supplied, one for lender and 
one for the borrower. 

By making calculations with im- 
proved mechanical equipment the 
schedules can be offered at a fixed 
cost of $1. This charge includes the 
duplicate copy. 

In the relatively brief time that 
this offer has been outstanding it 
is reported that over 200 banks have 
ordered these schedules. 


MIGHTY 
BUSY BANKER 


— bet he has te heep up with 
Ad THE IMPORTANT NEWS— Daily 


How does he do it? He reads the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
News comes as straight news—briefed—unbiased and readily readable. 


It brings to your desk daily:— 


1—FINANCIAL NEWS—Day-to-day developments, completely reported. 
2—COMPLETE MARKET QUOTATIONS—unequalled in the Middle-West. 
3—-GENERAL NEWS—No sensational news, crime, or comics. 


4—FOREIGN NEWS—"extra” complete. 


5—WASHINGTON NEWS—Direct from our Washington Bureau. 
6—CHARTS AND GRAPHS of every principal business factor. 


7—FEATURED SECTIONS ON: 
Bonds Insurance 
Commodities 


Municipals Foreign Exchange 


Dividend Calendar Money Markets 


Metal Markets 
Live Stock 
Coal & Coke 
Iron & Steel 


Petroleum 
Grain 


Railroads 


It is easy to “Keep up with ALL the IMPORTANT NEWS.” Just use Coupon Below. 


10 & 12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING 


Rovensky Heads Foreign 
Trade Group 


Joseph C. Rovensky, vice presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, 
was elected president of the Bank- 
ers Association for Foreign Trade 
at the closing session of the annual 
meeting yesterday at French Lick 
Springs, Indiana. Mr. Rovensky 
succeeds Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of St. Louis, who has served as 
president of the Association for 
several years. 

Other new officers elected were: 
vice presidents—Harry Salinger, 
vice president, First National Bank 
of Chicago; Wilbert Ward, assistant 
vice president, National City Bank 
of New York; J. M. O. Monasterio, 
vice president, Hibernia National 
Bank, New Orleans; secretary—F. 
B. Tedford, assistant vice president, 
First National Bank, Chicago; 
treasurer—O. L. Carlton, vice presi- 
dent, Central National Bank, Cleve- 
land. 

The board of directors includes 
the officers and additional members 
as follows: William L. Gray, vice 
president, First National Bank of 
Boston; J. M. Hadra, vice president, 
Republic National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Dallas, Texas; Fred J. Hell- 
man, vice president, Wells Fargo 
Bank and Union Trust Company, 
San Francisco; Clinton C. Johnson, 
manager foreign department, 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co., New 
York; P. A. Kinnoch, vice president, 
American Trust Company, San 
Francisco; Robert F. Loree, vice 
president, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York; William A. Mitchell, J. 
P. Morgan and Company, Inc., New 
York; J. F. McRae, executive vice 
president, Merchants National 
Bank, Mobile, Alabama; William 
H. Schroeder, Jr., vice president, 
Citizens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles; W. F. 
Gephart, vice president, First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis; A. W. Rob- 
erts, second vice president, Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago; Stephen E. 
Ruth, vice president, Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 

The convention drew a large at- 
tendance of senior executives from 
the foreign departments of im- 
portant banks throughout’ the 
United States. 
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Manufacturers Trust Honors 
60-Year Service 


At a dinner meeting of the officers 
of Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York City, that took place 
in the Hotel New Yorker on the 
evening of May 16, Harvey D. Gib- 
son, president of the bank, pre- 
sented an especially manufactured 
watch to Richard N. Cotter, as- 
sistant secretary of the 23rd Street 
office of the bank, who has com- 
pleted 60 years of service with the 
same branch. 

Mr. Cotter entered the banking 
field on May 16, 1880 as a messenger 
for the Fifth National Bank which 
had been established sixteen years 
earlier. When that bank was merged 
with Manufacturers Trust Company 
in 1925, it became known as the 
23rd Street office of the latter 
institution, and throughout this en- 
tire period Mr. Cotter has been 
affiliated with that same office. 


Chicago Advertisers 
Re-Elect Price 


Chester L. Price, advertising and 
publicity manager of the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, has been elected treasurer 
of The Chicago Federated Adver- 
tising Club for the seventh con- 
secutive year. He is a founder mem- 
ber of the club and was its first 
treasurer when the organization 
was formed in 1934 with 75 names 
on its membership roster. It now 
has 15 affiliated clubs and nearly 
700 individual members. 


John Hanes New Bankers 
Trust Director 


John W. Hanes, who retired as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 
last December, was elected a di- 
rector of Bankers Trust Company 
at a recent meeting of the board. 
With this election, Mr. Hanes re- 
sumes membership on the board of 
the bank on which he served from 
April 2, 1929 to December 29, 1933. 

Mr. Hanes was senior partner of 
Chas. D. Barney & Co. from 1923 
until the end of 1937. He became a 
member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission on January 14, 
1938 and in July of that year took 
office as Assistant Secretary of the 


Treasury. On October 31, 1938 he 
was appointed as Under Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


I. B. A. Pushes Education Program 


Emmett F. Connely, Detroit jp. 
vestment banker, whose aggressive 
and militant policy as President of 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America recently led that organj- 
zation to adopt an ambitious pro. 
gram of public information has 
agreed to assume direct personal 
charge of carrying out that pro. 
gram. He has consented to devote 
his entire time to the undertaking 
as chairman of the newly created 
Public Information Committee, tak- 
ing a leave of absence from his own 
business, the First of Michigan 
Corporation, of Detroit, of which he 
is president. 

At the same time, it was an- 
nounced, Mr. Connely has consented 
to his nomination for re-election as 
president of the association. His 
election, to take place at the annual 
convention of the organization in 
December, is considered a foregone 
conclusion in view of the unanimous 
support of the business for Mr. 
Connely’s policies and administra- 
tion of the office. It will be the first 
time in 24 years that an IBA 
president has served two terms. 


Cleveland Honors Greene 


Edward B. Greene, chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, 0, 
and president of the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., was one of three 
prominent Clevelanders to be pre 
sented the Cleveland Medal for 
Public Service, awarded annually 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 


On Memphis Red Cross 


Vance J. Alexander, president of 
the Union Planters National Bank 
& Trust Co., at Memphis, Tenn, 
will serve as vice-chairman of the 
1941 roll call of the American Red 
Cross Chapter at Memphis. 


“Y” Re-elects Totton 


Frank M. Totton, a second vice 
president of the Chase Nationa 
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fank of New York was re-elected 
president of the New York State 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
at the closing session of its 57th an- 
qual convention, held in Albany on 


May 4. 


On Knoxville Housing Board 


A. Y. Russell, vice president of 
the Hamilton National Bank, Knox- 
yille, Tenn., has been appointed a 
member of the board of the Knox- 
ville Housing Authority. The ap- 
pointment is for five years. 


940 CONVENTIONS 


National 


American Bankers Association— 
Sept. 22-26—Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Institute of Banking— 
June 3-7—Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Financial Advertisers Association— 
Oct. 28-30—The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Investment Bankers Association— 
Dec. 9-13 — Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea, Fla. 

Mortgage Bankers Association— 
Oct. 2-4—Chicago, Il. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—Oct. 16- 
19—St. Louis, Mo. 

National Association of State Bank 
Supervisors—Sept. 18-20—Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Robert Morris Associates—June 22 
—Skytop, Pa. 


State 


Cllorado—June 19-21—Stanley 
Hotel, Estes Park. 

Connecticut—June 12—Greenwich 
Country Club, Greenwich. 

Dist. of Columbia—June 5-9—The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Wdaho—June 10-11—Bozanta Tav- 
ern, Hayden Lake. 

lowa—Sept. 9-11—Hotel Ft. Des 
Moines, Des Moines. 

Kentucky—in Fall—Louisville. 

Maine—June 21-23—Poland Spring 
House, Poland. 

Michigan — June 17-19— Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids. 

oe une 5-7—Minneapo- 


Montana—June 17-18—Many Gla- 
tiers Hotel, Glacier National 
Park. 

Nebraska — Oct. 24-25 — Lincoln 
(tentative). 

Nevada—Aug. 26—Winnemucca. 

New York—June 10-11—Syracuse. 

North Dakota—June 14-15—Minot. 
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Oregon — June 17-18 — Gearhart 
Hotel, Gearhart. 

South Carolina—June 2-4 Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. 

Utah—June 7-8—Eccles Hotel, Lo- 
gan. 

Vermont—June 14-15—Woodstock 
Inn, Woodstock. 

Washington — June 13-14 — Win- 
throp Hotel, Tacoma. 

W. Virginia—June 6-8—White Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Wisconsin — June 11-12 — Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming—June 7-8—Carter Hotel, 
Thermopolis. 


Bankers Conferences 


A. B. A. Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference—Nov. 7-8—Chicago. 

Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
Trust Conference—Aug. 15-16— 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Pacific Northwest Banking School 
—Aug. 19-30—U. of Washington, 
Seattle. 

Southern Conference, Bank Asso- 
ciation Secretaries—Dec. 11-12 
—Atlanta, Ga. 

Arkansas Bankers Seminar—Aug. 
19-23—U. of Ark. 

Georgia Bankers Conference—July 
15-17. 

Kansas Bankers Seminar—June 12- 
14—-U. of Kansas, Topeka. 

New Hampshire Bankers‘ Confer- 
ence—June 7-8—Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover. 

No. Carolina Bankers Conference— 
July 8-12—University of N. C., 
Chapel Hill. 

Tennessee Bankers Conference — 
Aug. or Sept. 

Virginia Bankers Conference—June 
10-14—U. of Va., Charlottesville, 


Correction 


In the final article on “How The 
Law Controls Trust Operations,” 
which appeared in the May issue 
of Bankers Monthly, the author, in 
discussing the case of Klein vs. 
U. S., made reference to “a re- 
mainder interest in a certain trust.” 
As corrected, this would refer to 
“a remainder interest in certain 
property,” since no trust was in- 
volved in that case. 


The author also asks us to point 
out that his statement (in course 
of this article): “Treasury rulings 
probably will be issued on many of 
these points,” was pure speculation 
on his part, since only the Treasury 
department has authority to de- 
termine whether or not official 
rulings are to be issued. 


You? 


Do YOU have a desire to 
know more about banking? 


We suggest 3 books on 
vital banking subjects— 
books you will find inter- 
esting, timely and easy to 
read. 


Bank Cost Control 
; Ben Young $2 


shows how to establish the 
basic records necessary for 
general control—it completely 
revolutionizes the old method 
of bank cost control—elimi- 
mates waste and risks— 
strengthens the bank’s earning 
position. 


Bank Loan Management 
Stronck & Eigelberner $2 


Credit evaluation—satisfactory 
ratio of liquidity—principles of 
handling real estate mortgages 
—diversifications to observe in 
the investment portfolio, etc.— 
Loaning as done profitably 
today. 


Advertising For Banks 
Don Knowlton $2 


How to write copy that arrests 
attention and gets business. 
How to get publicity for your 
bank. How to combat adverse 
publicity to banks in general, 
etc., etc., etc. 


If bought in set of 3—$5. 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago 


On 5-day approval plan 


0 Send me the set 

O Send me Adv. for Banks 
O Send me Bk. Loan Mgmt. 
O Send me Bk. Cost Control 
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BODO] .ccccccccccccesccccccsecce 90-594 Guerneville) *City Trust and Savings Bank....70-I8% Bugene 
(Changed title to Bank of Sonoma _ Sebastopol (Consolidated with City National Bank (close: 
County, Branch of Sebastopol, Feb- Sebastopol National Bank...... 90-872 as City National Bank of Kankakee§ poard 
ruary 29, 1940) (This bank and the Bank of Guerne- April 20, 1940) 
Forestville ville, Guerneville, were purchased by Towanda 
Bank of Sonoma County, Forestville the Analy Savings Bank, Sebastopol, Towanda State Bank.......... 70-16% Philipsb 
Branch of Sebastopol ......... 90-594 February 29, 1940 at which time the (Reported discontinued accepting de Flint : 
(Change of title of Analy Savings Analy Savings Bank changed its title posits February 17, 1940 and now i , 
Bank, Branch of Sebastopol. Effective to Bank of Sonoma County and con- process of liquidation) rs ti 
February 29, 1940. Thos. Silk, Assis- tinued branches at Forestville and INDIANA et 
a tant we and Manager) Guerneville) Martinsville “ 140) 
uerneville | 4 4 
Bank of Guerneville. Sohegien: 90-603 CONNECTICUT *First National Bank, Mort 
( iia aoe e Sebastopo YY ——_ °©€§€=— Co lt Ee pouparvete nesses. PRL 
tional Bank, Sebastopol, were pur- — First National Bank........... 51-286 — Martinaville. Effective May i, 19i0}  [plebanon 
chased by the Analy Savings Bank, (Voted voluntary liquidation Febru- wartinsville State 
gg pee tna A 3 bel ag ary 21, 1940. ree eponits assumed B *National Bank of Martinsville. .71-12 a 
. Mysti iver Nationa ank, stic i N ge 
At the time of the perctiase, the ystic Riv y (Changed title to First National Bank, 


nd 
eels of Moreland 
jaced its affairs in the hands of the 
te Banking Department for liquida- 
tion, April 19, 1940) 


LOUISIANA 
Slaughter 
‘linton Bank & Trust Company. 
Branch of Clinton 84-433 
(Discontinued February 10, 1940) 


MICHIGAN 
Menominee 
The Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Menominee ° 74-164 
(Consolidated with The First National 
Bank of Menominee, March 9, 1940) 


MINNESOTA 
Pequot Lakes 
Farmers State Bank 
(Name of town changed from Pequot 
to Pequot Lakes, March 1940) 
Staples 
‘First National Bank 
(Consolidated with Peoples State Bank 
as Staples State Bank, April 20, 1940) 
Staples 
*Peoples State Bank 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank as Staples State Bank ,April 20, 
1940) 
Staples 
‘Staples State Bank 
(Capital: Common Capital 
Notes $25,000, Surplus and Profits $13,- 
619. Richard N. Gardner, President, J. 
F. Griep, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Peoples State Bank and First National 
Bank. Effective April 20, 1940) 
Winnebago 
Blue Earth Valley National Bank 
75-1092 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Winnebago, April 1, 1940) 
Winnebago 
First National Bank in Winnebago 
os . 5-1092 
(Change in title of Blue Earth Valley 
National Bank, effective April 1, 1940) 


MISSOURI 
Eugene 
Bugene State Bank 
(Closed March 13, 1940 by order of the 
Board of Directors) 


MONTANA 
Philipsburg 
Flint Creek Valley Bank 93-521 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. H. A. Featherman, President, 
img Paige, Cashier. Opened April 1, 


NEBRASKA 
lebanon 


State Bank of Lebanon 

(Voluntarily liquidated, discontinuing 
its general banking business as of 
March 16, 1940) 

Lorton 

‘Bank of Lorton 76-786 
(Voluntarily liquidated, discontinuing 
its general banking business as of 
April 15, 1940) 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Bankers Trust Company 
(Taken possession of by Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance on 
February 29, 1940 for purpose of 
liquidation) 
Swedesboro 
‘Swedesboro National Bank 
(Taken over by Swedesboro Trust 
Company, March 16, 1940) 


NEW YORK 

Baldwinsville 
“Baldwinsville State Bank 

(Merged into the First Trust & De- 
posit Company, Syracuse, April 6, 1940, 
and operated as Baldwinsville Office) 

dwinsville 
Tirst Trust & Deposit Company, Bald- 
Winsville Office of Syracuse 5 
(Succeeded Baldwinsville State Bank 
Which merged into the First Trust 
Repent Company, Syracuse, April 


“arrison 

‘First National Bank 50-1097 

(Consolidated with Rye National Bank, 
€, on April 22, 1940 and now oper- 

ated as a branch) 


rrison 
‘Rye National Bank, Branch of Rye 
50-1097 
A Sundermann., Manager. 


eeded First 


lune, 1940 


National Bank, Har- 


rison, which consolidated with the Rye 

National Bank, Rye, April 22, 1940) 
Mt. Kisco 

Insurance Trust 


Loan Company 


Larchmont, February 29, 
operated as a branch) 

Mt. Kisco 
Trust Co. 
Larchmont 
(Edward A. McKaharay, Assistant 
Secretary. Succeeded Insurance Loan 
Trust Co., which merged into the 
Trust Co. of Larchmont, Larchmont, 
February 29, 1940) = 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 

The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of 
New York, Branch at 32 Court St..... 
(Opened April 8, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 

The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of 
New York, Branch at 187-191 Jora- 
lemon St. séae 

(Discontinued April 8, 1940) 

New York, Forest Hills, (Borough of 
Queens) 

*Ridgewood Savings Bank, Forest Hills, 
Office of Ridgewood 
(Opened April 6, 1940) 

New York, Tottenville, 
Richmond) 

Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Company of Port Richmond, Branch 
at 179 Main St 

(Opened March 30, 1940) 

Richmond) 

New York, 
Richmond) 
The Tottenville National Bank. .1-456 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 30, 
1940. Absorbed by the Staten Island 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Port Richmond which bank now oper- 
ates a branch at Tottenville) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Ashley 


*Ashley State Bank 

(Closed April 18, 1940) 

Ashley 

*McIntosh County Bank 

(Capital: Common $15,000, Capital 
Notes $15.000, Surplus $2,000. Gottlieb 
Kessel, President, G. H. Hernett, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of the Farmers State Bank, Zeeland. 
Effective April 19, 1940) 

Glen Ullin : 
Security Bank of Hebron, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Hebron......... 
(Opened March 11, 1940) " 

Glen Ullin 
State Bank of Glen Ullin 
(Discontinued accepting deposits and 
went into voluntary liquidation March 
9, 1940) es 

Hebron 
The First State Bank of Hebron.77-184 
(Discontinued accepting deposits and 
went into voluntary liquidation March 
9, 1940) 

Hebron 
Security Bank of Hebron 717-366 
(Opened March 11, 1940. Assumed de- 
posit liability of Security National 
Bank of Taylor, Taylor, and was 
granted permission to operate paying 
and receiving stations at Taylor and 
Glen Ullin) 

Reeder 
*Bank of Reeder 
(Voluntarily liquidated April 17. 1940. 
Deposit and loans taken over by 
First National Bank, Hettinger) 

Taylor 
Security Bank of Hebron, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Hebron 
(Opened March 11, 1940) 

Taylor 
Security National Bank 
(Deposit liability assumed March 11, 
1940 by (new) Security Bank of 
Hebron, Hebron, which was granted 
permission to operate paying and re- 
ceiving stations at Taylor and Glen 
Ullin) 

Wishek 
*First State Bank 
(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 
tors, April 18, 1940) 

Zeeland 

*Farmers State Bank 
(Changed title and location to MciIn- 


tosh County Bank, Ashley, April 19, 
1940) 


1940 and 


of Larchmont, Branch of 


(Borough of 


Tottenville, (Borough of 


OHIO 
Jeffersonville 
Milledgeville Bank ....56-1048 
(Change in location of Milledgeville 
Bank, Milledgeville. Effective March 
1, 1940) 
Milledgeville 


Milledgeville Bank ...-56-1048 


(Changed location to Jeffersonville, 
March 1, 1940) 


OREGON 

Medford 
Farmers & Fruitgrowers Bank. .96-25 
(Deposit liabilities assumed at close 
of business, March 23, 1940 by United 
States National Bank of Portland, 
Portland and merged with the deposits 
of their Medford Branch at Medford) 

Salem 

*Ladd & Bush, Bankers 
(Merged with The United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Salem Branch 
as The United States National Bank 
of Portland, Ladd Bush-Salem Branch, 
April 6, 1940) 

Salem 

*The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Ladd Bush-Salem ate 
(H. V. Compton, Jacob Fuhrer, Tink- 
ham Gilbert and Leo G. Page, Assis- 
tant Managers. Merger of Ladd & 
Bush, Bankers and The United States 
National Bank of Portland, Salem 
Branch. Effective April 6, 1940) 

Salem 

*The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Salem Branch 96-3 
(Merged with Ladd & Bush, Bankers 
as The United States National Bank 
of Portland. Ladd Bush-Salem Branch, 
April 6, 1940) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Blairsville 
*Blairsville Savings & Trust Company 
60-1703 

(Taken over by State Banking De- 
partment for liquidation April 5, 1940) 

Blairsville 

*Peoples Bank of Blairsville. ..60-1760 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50.000. W. 
H. Sweet, President, J. E. Lintner, 
Cashier. Opened April 17, 1940) 

Freeburg 

*Freeburg State Bank 
(Absorbed by Snyder County Trust 
Company, Selinsgrove, February 17, 
1940) . 

Philadelphia 

_ & Company, 15th & Walnut 
Sts. 
(Discontinued banking business as of 
April 1, 1940 and entered general 
securities and underwriting business.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Hudson 
Fairview. State Bank, Hudson Office 
of Fairview ‘ eee 
(C. O. Bemiss, Manager. Opened April 
1, 1940) 

Yankton 
First Dakota National Bank....78-48 
(Change in title of The First Dakota 
National Bank & ‘Trust Company. 
Effective March 8, 1940) 

Yankton 
The First Dakota National Bank & 
Trust Company 78-48 
(Changed title to First Dakota Na- 
tional Bank, March 8, 1940) 


TENNESSEE 
Burns 
*Burns Bank & Trust Company. .87-633 
(Voluntarily liquidated April 4, 1940) 


TEXAS 


Bank of Whites- 
boro «+. ..88-634 
(Capital: Common $25,000. Preferred 
$25,000. W. J. Godwin, President, Sears 
Anderson, Cashier. Charter issued 
March 30, 1940. Succeeded Whitesboro 
National Bank) 

Whitesboro 
Whitesboro National Bank... .88-634 
(Succeeded by Security National Bank 
of Whitesboro, March 30, 1940) 


Whitesboro 
Security National 


VERMONT 
White River Junction 
*Hartford Savings Bank and Trust 
Company 58-82 
(Deposit liability assumed by Inter- 
State Trust Company, March 11, 1940) 


WASHINGTON 
Wenatchee 
First National Bank of Wenatchee 
assumed by the 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
March 27, 1940) 


WISCONSIN 


Chippewa Falls 
*The First and Lumbermen’'s National 


383 





Bank of Chippewa Falls 79-121 
(Change in title of The First National 
Bank of Chippewa Falls, effective 
May 1, 1940) 

Chippewa Falls 

Ban First National Bank of Chippewa 
‘alls - 
Changed title to The First and Lum- 
bermen’s National Bank of Chippewa 
Falls, May 1, 1940) 

Chippewa Falls 
The Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Chippewa Falls - 79-122 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 2, 1940. 
Absorbed by The First National Bank 
of Chippewa Falls which will vote 
on a change in title the latter part 
of March) 

Superior 

*The National 
Superior 
(Merged 
March 9, 


Bank of Commerce of 


with Union National Bank. 


1940) 


New Banks Reported In 


Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 
CALIFORNIA 


Oildale 

*¢State Bank of Taft, Branch of Taft. 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield 


tFirst National 
pany, 


Bank & Trust Com- 
Branch of Bridgeport. 


ILLINOIS 
Mendota 


tFirst State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $10,000) 

Oglesby 

+First National Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $15,000. Dr. John L. 
Rock, correspondent) 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
Liberty National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany ,branch at 455 South Fourth St. 
(Authorized March 4, 1940) 


MINNESOTA 
Montgomery 
tFarmers State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Indianola : 
Planters Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Branch of Ruleville. 
(Reported March 27, 1940) 
Shelby 
The Bolivar County Bank. 
(Charter granted. Reported March 27, 
1940) 
Tutwiler 
*¢Tutwiler Bank 
(Capital $25,000. 
President.) 


D. G. C. Denson, 


OREGON 
Taft 
*+Bank of Newport. North 
Branch of Bank of Newport, 


Lincoln 
Newport. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Eagle Butte 
*tFarmers State Bank, Branch of Du- 
pree. 


TEXAS 
Palacios “ 
City State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Char- 
ter granted March 18, 1940) 


FDIC Changes 


Since First 1940 Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory 


CALIFORNIA 


Forestville—The Analy Savings Bank, 
Branch of Sebastopol ..Delete 
Forestville—Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol... Add 
Guerneville—Bank of Guerneville. Delete 
Guerneville—Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol Add 
Monte Rio—Bank of Guerneville, Branch 
of Guerneville. = 
Monte Rio—Bank of Sonoma wee 
Branch of Sebastopol .Add 
Sebastopol—The ne Savings. ‘Bank 


Sebastopol—Bank | of Sonoma oa 


Sebastopol—The Sebastopol National 
Bank Delete 
CONNECTICUT 
Stonington—The First National 
of Stonington 
FLORIDA 


Port St. Joe—Florida Bank at Port St. 
OO. sesecdcuus Add 


Bank 
Delete 


ILLINOIS 


Casey—The First National 
Casey 

Chicago—Uptown 1) i of 
Chicago 

Chicago..Uptown State Bank....Delete 
Towanda—Towanda State Bank.Delete 


Bank in 


INDIANA 
Whiting—State Bank of Whiting..Add 


IOWA 
Chatsworth—Chatsworth Savings —— 


Lawler—State Bank of Lawler, 


Lester—Security 
of Larchwood 
Luverne—Farmers State Bank 
Luverne—Humboldt Trust & Savings 
Bank. Branch of Humboldt....Delete 
Quimby—Central Trust and Savings 
Bank, Office of Cherokee A 


KENTUCKY 
Ridge—Farmers Bank 


KANSAS 
Kinsley—The Kinsley Bank 


LOUISIANA 
Se Bank & Trust 


Savings Bank, — 


Dry 


Com- 


pa 
Sineg htenClintees Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Clinton Delete 
MICHIGAN 


Menominee—The Lumbermen’s National 
Bank of Menominee 


MINNESOTA 
mtn: Seino State Bank of Staples 


Winnebago—The Blue Earth Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Winnebago 
Winnebago—First National 


Bank 
Winnebago A 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson—Commercial Bank & Trust 


MISSOURI 
Eugene—Eugene State Bank 


NEBRASKA 
Lebanon—State Bank of Lebanon. Delete 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City—Bankers Trust Company 


Delete 
Sw edesboro National 
Delete 


eee eee eee eee ee eeeee 


Sw edesboro—The 


NEW YORK 

Baldwinsville—Baldwinsville State Bank 
Delete 
Baldwinsville—First Trust & Deposit 
Compay, Branch of Syracuse dd 
Larchmont—tTrust Company of Larch- 
-Add “head office” 
Kisco—Insurance Loan ‘Trust 
Company ° ocecccccce ss eeneee 
Mount Kisco—Trust Company of Larch- 
mont, Branch of Larchmont......Add 
Tottenville—Staten Island National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, 
Branch of Port Richmond Add 
Tottenville—The Tottenville National 
Bank Delete 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Glen Ullin—Security Bank of Hebron, 
Branch of Hebron -Add 
Glen Ullin—State Bank of Glen Ullin 
-Delete 
Hebron—The First State Bank of Heb- 
POR 20 - Delete 
Hebron—Security Bank of Hebron. -Add 
Taylor—Security Bank of Hebron, 
Branch of Hebron ...-Add 
Taylor—The Security National ‘Bank of 
DAPI ovcccctas ...-Delete 


eeeee 


sapere crpenndiiineats entsimeehions —_— 


-A 
Bank 
- Delete 


OREGON 
Medford—Farmers & Fruitgrowers B 


Salem—Ladd & Bush, Bankers.... 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Blairsville—Blairsville Savings 
Trust Company 
Freeburg—Freeburg State Bank. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Yankton—The First Dakota Natio} 
— = Trust Co. 


TENNESSEE 
Burns—Burns Bank and Trust Com 


Nashville—Nashville Trust 


Delete “head offig 


TEXAS 


Austin—The Fidelity State Bank... 
Tenaha—First State Bank 
Whitesboro—Security National 


Bank 
Whitesboro 


VERMONT 


White River Junction—Hartford Savi 
Bank and Trust Company ‘ 


WASHINGTON 
Wenatchee—The First Nationla Bank} 
Wenatchee 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Quinwood—The Bank of Quinwood, 


WISCONSIN 


Chippewa Falls—The Lumbermen’s 
tional Bank of Chippewa Falls. .D 


Index to 


ADVERTISERS 


B 
Bank of America N. T. & S. &., 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 
Chicago Journal of Commerce......379 
Continental Illinois Nat. B. ; 
& Tr. Co, CRMC gO........s:0scei002 : 


D 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 


Fairchild & Co., Ralph R 
First National Bank of Chicago ...365 
First National Bank in St. Louis..373 


H 
Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Heco Envelope Co 


L 
La Monte & Son, Geo 


N 
National Bank of Detroit 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston. .371 


P 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Public National Bank & Tr. 
Ge, OW TH i 


R 
Ralston Purina Co... 








ete 


